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It is now upwards of twenty years since my first 
serious attempt at verse-making saw the light in the 
columns of a Glasgow newspaper ; and sixteen years, 
last November, since my first collected volume, "Lays 
from the Poorhouse," was published. Since that 
time I have published, in all, five volumes of verse, 
equal in size to the present ; and while the merit of 
having been a zecdoua worker may fairly be granted 
me, not even the most arrogant of readers, I respect- 
fully submit, will venture to tell me that my zeal 
might have been expended in a better cause, seeing 
that the prime object I had in view was an honest 
endeavour to provide the common necessaries of life 
for myself and family. 

"The Muse, poor hizzie," did not find me in so 
congenial a situation as she found our national Bard 
in, at the plough, but within the dreary walls of a 
Poorhouse. And yet, thanks to the bountiful deal- 
ings of a beneficent Providence, and the generous 
countenance of many staunch old friends, this same 
homely Muse of mine, during the bygone sixteen 
years, has not only "kept the wolf from my door," 
but enabled me to pay every man — ^the tax-gatherer 
not excepted — twenty shillings in the pound, and 
raised me to a much more comfortable, yea, a mucL 
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more honourable position in the social scale than that 
in which she found me. Nor, with the beneficent 
aids just mentioned, and though now in my fifty- 
second year, and so painfully near to being totally 
blind, that, for fully two years past, my wife has had 
to read and write for me, am I at all fearful of losing 
faith in the grateful old distich — 

** WeVe aye been provided for, an' sae will we yet." 

But here, very probably, some olympian-browed, 
star-gazing brother poet — -if he will grant my claim to 
kinship — denounces all I have been saying as the 
vilest prostitution imaginable of the genius of any 
poet worthy the name. So be it, your hardship, — 

** Sic flichts are far abune my power." 
But I have been dealing with facts; and a supremely 
greater poet than either of us need ever hope to be- 
come, has assured us that 

** Facts are chiels that wmna ding, 
An' downa be disputed." 

So much then for self. And now a word or two in 
behalf of this other self, my sixth volume, or, as iny 
old friend, Janet Hamilton, might have styled it, " the 
Benjamin o* my pen." And yet, albeit the younkling 
brings with it my first essay of much importance at 
prose writing, little if anything need be said for it by 
way of introduction, seeing that, like each of its elder 
brethren who have preceded it, the gabbie thing 
can, and will, speak for itsel'. And should it fare as 
well at the hands of my readers, critical, and other- 
wise, as its predecessors did, I shall have nothing 
whatever to complain of. It only remains, therefore, 
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for me to express my sincere thanks to my numerous 
subscribers, old and new, for the honour of their 
patronage; and to the gentlemen of the Press, my 
cordial appreciation of the manner in which they have 
noticed my former volumes. This, in my own name, 
and that of my family, I now most heartily do ; and 
beg each and all to rest assured that their kindness 
will ever be most gratefully remembered by me and 
mine. 

And now, in the words of that much abused, but, 
in my humble opinion, well deserving individual, 
"Jonas Fisher," — ^the now, by the way, admitted 
creation of one of the most amiable and talented of 
our Scotch nobility — I, for the sixth, and probably 
the last time, bid my readers a grateful adieu. 

"Long prefaces are prigs, who hang 
Text-cards upon a garden wall, 
Meant to grow plums and apricots ; 
So now to business, readers all." 

1 Swan Lane, Port Dundas, 
Glasgow, February, 1877, 
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OF THB LATE 



JANET HAMILTON, OF LANGLOAN, 



I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The following recollections of my revered friend, 
having been most favourably received when deliv- 
ered by me on several occasions in the form of a 
lecture, it has occurred to me that, if properly recast, 
they might make a not inappropriate introduction to 
this my sixth, and probably my last volume. This 
I have attempted to do; and, while it is not for 
me to say how I have acquitted myself in this to 
me new walk of letters, I venture to affirm that 
never did author more heartily take to his subject 
than I have done on the present occasion. Having 
not only been in regular correspondence with the 
deceased, but honoured with her friendship for over 
twelve years, my recollections of her are so numerous, 
and so pleasant as well, that, instead of the few pages 
I have allotted to them, I could fill the whole of this 
volume with most interesting and instructive matter 
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concerning one, who, all things considered, was the 
most remarkable woman of her country, her age, and 
her class. In view, therefore, of the limits at my dis- 
posal, it is to the domestic rather than to the literary 
side of my departed friend's character, that I wish 
more especially to direct the attention of my readers ; 
and shall introduce only one or two selections from 
her writings, published and unpublished, in order to 
illustrate the points und^r notice. As Janet Hamil- 
ton, however, apart from literature, would likely 
never have been known beyond the bounds of her own 
parish, it may be well, in the interest of such of my 
readers as are not acquainted with her works, to 
notice some of the difficulties she had to contend with 
in her literary pursuits, and the spirit in which she 
came before the public as an authoress. 

The Preface to the First Edition of her "Poems and 
Essays," published in 1863, being brief — ^and very char- 
acteristic withal, of my dear old friend — will serve 
my present purpose much better than anything I could 
produce, and is as follows, the italics being mine : — 
^* Although it is a very common excuse for an author 
to make, on offering for the first time a book to the 
public, that it is done at the urgent solicitation of 
friends, in this instance it is strictly and literally true, 
and it remains with a candid press, and a generous 
yet discerning public to ratify, by their approbation, 
the perhaps too partial opinions of my friends. And 
I hope the critics will lay the rod lightly across the 
shoulders of an old woman of tlvreescore and ten, 
whose orUi^ schoolroom was a slu)emaker^s hea/rth, and 
lier only teaclwr a Jiardrioorkinj mother^ wlio\ whU^ she 
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plied the spinning-wheel, taught me at her knee to read 
the Bible, tJie only education she or I, li&i' daughter, ever 
received, I now lay the production of iny Muse, and 
my attempt at essay-writing, before the public. I do 
not claim for the first the distinction of being included 
in the number of the Sacred Nine ; or for the last, as 
possessing the learning, depth, force, and finish of the 
compositions of our approved essayists ; yet, such as 
they both are I leave them there, requesting of my 
readers in general, and my subscribera in particular, 
that they would 



« ( 



Be to my faults a little blind, 
And to my virtues veiy kind.' " 



That the writings of the deceased have that within 
themselves which, under any circumstances, would 
have entitled them to success, has been the all but 
unanimous voice of every section of the British Press. 
And yet it needs only to advert to Scotland's sweetest 
lyrist, Robert Tannahill, for proof of the sad fact, that 
intrinsic merit does not, per se, always command suc- 
cess. It cannot, therefore, I submit, detract one whit 
from the well-earned laurels which crowned the labours 
of the deceased poetess during her lifetime, that she 
had extended to her, and that she most cordially re- 
ceived, a helping-hand from those who were both able 
and ready to give it — especially from one of Glasgow's 
best known and kind-hearted citizens who, himself 
no mere novice in literature, has through his broad- 
cast " Words of Comfort for Bereaved Parents," 
brought consolation to many a sorrowing household. 
Nor can I permit this opportunity to pass without 
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most gratefully including myself amongst others who, 
while struggling into notice, have had timely and 
most material encouragement afforded them from the 
same generous quarter. 

An earnest worker in the temperance cause for 
nearly half-a-century, and a member of the I.O.G.T. 
at her death, even the barest sketch of Janet Hamil- 
ton's life-story, such as I have now to present, cannot 
surely fail to enlist the very warmest sympathies, not 
only of all true temperance reformers, but of all who 
care for the weal of their fellows, and desire the 
removal of our national hane, 

" O* a* the ills puir Caledonia 

E'er yet pree'd, or e'er wUl taste, 
Brew'd in hell's black Pandemonia, 
* Whisky's ills will scaithe her maist." 

But lest by lingering thus upon the threshold of 
my theme I irritate such of my readers as are prone 
to skipping, I beg to conclude these preliminary obser- 
vations with the well-known lines of the poet Blair, 
as embodying my estimate of the pleasant and most 
instructive intercourse which I was permitted to hold 
with my departed friend, Janet Hamilton : — 

"Friendship! mysterious cement of the soul; 
Sweetener of life, and solder of society! 
I owe thee much; thou hast deserved from me 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay." 
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II. 
HOW I BECAME ACQUAINTED WITH JANET HAMILTON. 

On the 22nd September, in the year 1860, and while 
my first volume, " Lays from the Poorhouse," was at 
press, my attention was arrested by a poem in the 
columns of the Go^rmionwealth newspaper, entitled, 
" Rhymes for the Times," by Janet Hamilton, Lang- 
loan. As the piece has merits of its own which, in 
my opinion, would grace the pages of any author, and 
that the sequel may be the better understood, I make 
no apology whatever for giving it here entire. 

" I've juist been thinkin', neebour Johnnie, 
Gif that the warl had mendit ony. 
Since for the workin' man's disasters 
"We've got sae mony sa's an' plasters ; 
I've leukit laigh — I've leukit heigh — 
The gude time comin's unco dreigh ; 
There's routh o' teachei*s, schules, an' beuks, 
Chapels an' kirks in a' the neuks — 
Academies an' institutions 
"Wi' scientific contributions. 
On whulk ye may pit a' reliance : 
An' muckle tank on social science, 
Mechanics, engineerin', minin'. 
The gate o' cleanin' an' refinin' — 
Our hooses, streets, oor courts, an' closes, 
An' a' that hurts oor health an' noses ; 
'Bout chemistry, steam, gas, an' win' — 
The vera lichtnin's luggit in. 
An' music, paintin', architecture, 
A' weel redd up in mony a lectui-e. 
We meet tae argue what we think — 
We meet tae cowe that horrid drink : 
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"We meet tae read, recite, an' sing — 

An' mony a queer conceitie thing. 

Noo, workin' men, yersel's respec' 

Nor leeve in ignorance an' neglec'; 

Ye've means, but want the will to use them 

Ye whiles neglec' an' whiles abuse them ; 

Ye hae nae time for e'en'in classes — 

YeVe time tae drink an' see the lasses; 

Staun at hoose en', or change-hoose door. 

An' smoke an' swear, an' raise a splore. 

An' play at cards or fecht wi' dougs, 

An' whiles tae clout ilk ither's lugs. 

O wad ye no' be muckle better, 

Tae read a beuk or write a letter 1 

Had ye the wuU wi' beuk an' pen, 

Ye'd fin' the way tae mak' ye men. 

An' mithers, dae ye ken the pooers, 

The strength for gude or ill that's yours. 

An' that the gabblin', toddlin' things, 

That's hingin' by yer apron strings, 

"Wull be a millstane roun' yer neck 

Tae droon yer souls if ye neglec' 

Tae win' their hearts an' train their min' 

In a* that's virtuous, gude, an' kin'. 

Yer lassocks that ye tak' sic pride in, 

Hae muckle need o' carefu' guidin' ; 

Mislippent sair they've been I ween — 

They gang ower muckle oot at e'en ; 

An' fedlows are grown sae misleart. 

The glaikit things micht weel be feart. 

For aften dool an' bumin' shame 

Comes poisonin' mony a puir man's hame. 

An' gars ye greet, an' rage, an' flyte. 

An' the puir faither maist gang gyte ; 

An' puir aul' Scotlan' hings her heid, 

An' bids ye leuk tae this wi' speed ; 

Her bonnie lassocks, bune a' ithers. 

She bids you guard — O, mithers, mithers !" 
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And now that my readers have read the poem for 
themselves they will be the better able to judge 
whether the opinion, which I formed of its general 
drift, was sound — said opinion being that, in casti- 
gating the follies of her times, Janet had applied the 
lash rather severely to the shoulders of the working 
classes, while she let their "betters" go scot free. In 
fact, wisely or unwisely, I leapt to the conclusion that 
Janet Hamilton was some old lady-body in com- 
fortable circumstances, and had no sympathy with the 
working classes. Fired with this idea, I, in red-hot 
haste, dashed off what I thought a rather smart epistle 
by way of reply, and rushed off to the office of the 
Corrmwnwealth newspaper to get it inserted in its first 
issue. My friend, Mr. Robert Rae, then the pro- 
prietor of that paper, but now, and for many years 
past, the highly respected and energetic secretary of 
the London Temperance League, could not, however, 
see his way to open his columns for a poetical dis- 
cussion, and advised me to send my epistle to Janet 
privately. This I accordingly did, and as it will serve 
the double purpose of showing me up to my (idmirera (!) 
in my earlier style, and give the key-note, as it were, 
to Janet's reply, I venture to introduce the effusion 
here in all its rugged originaHty. 

4 Stirlino Street, Cowcaddens, 
September, 26, 1860, 

To Janet Hamilton, Langloan, 

My rhymin' lass, I'd like to ken 
"VVTiat ails ye at puir workin' men. 
By skirlin* thro' yer Doric chanter 
Upon the twenty-twa instcmter ? 
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Hoo they are gien to feclitin dugs, 
An' tichtly cloutin' itber's lugs ; 
Playin* cartes an' drinkin' whiskie, 
An' mony ither blackguard pliskie ; 
Yet ne'er a word ye hae to say 
'Bout gentles when they gang astray. 

Ye hinted to yer neebor Johnnie, 
Our age advantages had mony, 
Bune ony o' its predecessors 
For gettin' rid o' sic oppressors 
As ignorance brings in its train 
To cloud puir labour's toutit brain ; 
But och ! ye say our workin' men 
Their leisure moments sae misspen', 
That stead o' gaun to e'enin' classes, 
They fuddle an' gallant wi' lasses. 

Hae ye ne'er read, auld lass o' rhyme, 

Hoo education in our time 

Is makin' sturdy, swift advances. 

Despite a few ill-blawn mischances. 

To heize our grim-faced, toilin' masses, 

Alangside o' the upper classes, 

TiU e'en the titled o' the Ian' 

Fu' blythely noo rax out their ban'. 

Black labour's waukit loof to squeeze. 

Nor dignity fin' ill at ease 1 

In politics an' social science — 
In analysin' rotten vian's ; 
An' passin' mony cuttin' strictures. 
In writin' essays, gien lectures, 
Upon Athceusy when he capers ; 
In editin' our public papers ; — 
In short, ye'll fin', in ilka project, 
Frae curin' sares to doct'rin logic — 
Men that were ance to labour wed'it, 
Fillin' sic posts wi' muckle credit : 
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Sae, Janet, ye maun change yer clink, 
They're no sae far ahint's ye think. 
Yet I maiin own til't that the feck 
O' workin* men owre aft neglec', 
Or careless are o' ilka movement, 
Big wi* the seeds o' their improvement ; 
Tho' 'tis our age's aim, nae dout, 
Auld social evils to uproot. 
An* eydently instruct us hoo 
"We safely may avoid the new — 
At whulk, an' a' still nobly strive. 
The masses wHl improve, belyve. 

This min's me, Janet, hoo ye paiket 
Our bits o' lassocks, aiblins glaiket. 
For lea'in whiles their ain fire'ens 
To meet wi' chiels in change-hoose dens, 
Wha lead them that gray gate o' shame. 
That raises strife an' dool at hame— 
'Till e'en auld grannie Scotia greets. 
To see her oes ca'd to the streets. 
To swell the ranks o' prostitution. 
An' hurry on their dissolution. 

Nae doubt, my frien', yer bosom yearns 
For the recovery o' thae bairns. 
Enticed to lea' fair virtue's side, 
Doon pleasure's sliddery braes to glide. 
I voo my heart's best blood has boiled. 
To think hoo fause men aft hae wil'd 
Some artless lassie frae her hame. 
To lead a wretched life o' shame. 
An' when they've robbed her o' that gem 
That ruins her, does't profit them ? 
Na, na, ilk prize sail be a knell, 
'Twill pierce their whinstane sauls in hell. 

Yet thinkna, Janet, my pretence is 
To shield " the frail wi' frail defences," 
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Tho* when I see sae mony slight them, 
I own I want the heart to wyte them. 
Sanl-traps thick set — wi' shame be't spoken — 
Baith day an' nicht are gapin' open ; 
An' whaur sae mony wiles are stalkin', 
At best it's \mco kittle walkin'. 
Then let tis steek ilk trap wi' care, 
An* thus the silly victims spare. 

Sae, Janet, clap yer loof in mine, 
We'se baith gae woo " The Sisters Nine," 
An' see if thae can gie us help 
Hk social renegade to skelp. 
Meantime, may folks about Langloan, 
Lang hae a Janet Hamilton, 
To min' them o' their bits o' faUin's, 
And bid them flee vile drink's assaUins ; 
For sure am I, the weal o' a'. 
Gars her the wamin' whussle blaw : 
Sae I remain — an' proud to show it — 
Yer servant leal, The Bamhill Poet. 

Judge, thereforOj courteous reader, of my surprise, 
and if it so please thee, humiliation in a certain sense 
as well, when the post brought me the following lilt 
from Janet, by way of reply: — 

Langloan, October Oth, 1860. 

Frien' John, I dauma mak' nor mell 
Wi' you, I hae a John mysel' ; 
A birkie chap, tho' geyan aul'^ 
Yet nane the less baith slee an' haul'. 
He read yer note, an' aye sin' syne, 
I think he'll pit me out my min' ; 
For I maun tell ye, mair by token. 
Like a' my kin, I'm gey out-spoken. 
Sae when my tongue begins to canter. 
It's aye "yer skirlin' thro' yer chanter." 
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Noo, John, ye ne'er were mair mistaken, 
Tae think I'm set against my ain 
Puir brithers o' the strugglin' masses, 
An' that I screen the upper classes. 
"Wow man, for fifty years o' life, 
I've been an honest cobbler's wife : 
For them I've prayed, an' said, an' sung, 
Sae dinna tout me wi' yer tongue. 
Wi' gentry I ne'er ming nor mang, 
My ain folk keep me aye ower thrang ; 
I'm doited maist wi' waefu' thinkin' 
'Bout careless mithers an' the drinkin', — 
For chief o' a' the ills we dree, 
On search, ye'll fin' thae twa to be. 
I sen' enclosed, twa bits o' papers — 
In ane the doric gipsy capers. 
The tither's just my saul's outpourin' 
Upon a theme that's past endurin'; 
On whulk wi' me ye'U think an' feel, — 
God bless ye, Johnnie — an' fareweel. 

Such, then, was my introduction to Janet Hamilton ; 
and I can honestly say that, as our acquaintance 
ripened, my esteem, yea, my filial affection towards 
her increased. Nor could the death of any one out- 
side my own family circle have affected me more than 
hers did. And even yet, in the lone night watches, 
I find myself murmuring with the Poet Laureate— 

" O for the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still." 
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III. 

BIRTH — GIRLISH YEARS — EARLY MARRIAGE — AND 

SETTLEMENT IN LIFE. 

Janet Hamilton was bom at Carsbill, in the moor- 
land parish of Shotts, on or about the 5th of October, 
1795, and consequently at her death, on the 30th of 
October, 1873, she had just entered upon her 79th year. 
Of her parentage, suffice it to say that her maiden 
name was Janet Thomson, that she was a daughter 
of the toiling millions, and rejoiced in being so. And 
I have often heard her apply Cowper's noble lines to 
those from whom she sprung : — 

" My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, or rulers of the earth; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 
A child of parents passed into the skies." 

I may also observe, in passing, that her only brother, 
William Thomson, made some little figure in his days 
as a controversialist, in the field of Polemics, and was 
author of a rather trenchant pamphlet, entitled, if I 
mistake not, "A Stone from the Quarry;" the which 
he hurled with telling effect at the dogmas of that 
Church which claims to be the most primitive in 
Christendom. It may be also worth mentioning, that 
William Thomson was a sturdy advocate of the tem- 
perance cause; and in an epistle sent me while 
spending the new year holidays, 1861, with my 
brother, the then F. C. Teacher at Ochiltree, Janet 
thus refers to her brother : — 
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" I think it possible yer blither 
An' he hae seen or heard o' ither. 
Frae Lugar aft tae Cumnock toun 
He's gane, and ither places roun' ; 
An' tho' he wins noo at Kilwinning, 
He's aye at war wi' drink an' sinnin' ; 
"Wow, man ! he hates an' bans the bottle, 
An' whaur Wnll gangs, there gangs teetotal." 

Janet's girlish years, if , in a certain sense, she can 
be said ever to have been a girl, were passed at Ham- 
ilton, or as she delighted to call it, " the Auld Hie 
Toun o' Hamilton," of which she has left us em- 
balmed some interesting old-world memories in her 
published works. 

In the year 1802, her father, finding his health 
beginning to fail from over confinement at his trade, 
which was that of a shoemaker, removed with his 
family to Langloan, where for about two years, he 
and his wife wrought as field labourers on the home 
farm of Drumpellar estate, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood; the duties of housekeeping being discharged 
by Janet, then in her seventh year. Nor was the 
usual routine of housekeeping the only task assigned 
her; but birring awa! at the spinning wheel, she had to 
produce two hanks of sale yam daily for the market 
the which, in an essay on " The Characteristics of the 
Scottish Peasantry," she assures us, she rarely failed 
to accomplish. On regaining his health, her father 
resumed his own business in 1804, or thereabouts ; 
and Janet, now in her ninth year, was advanced from 
the spinning wheel to the tambour frame. At this 
business also, it would seem, a homtle o* siller could 
be made in those days ; but Janet lived to see its all 
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but total decay as a branch of remunerative industry; 
and in a poem, entitled " A Lay o* the Tambour 
Frame," she pleads in behalf of the then wretchedly ill 
paid workers, with a zeal and eloquence but little in- 
ferior to that of Tom Hood, in his world-famed " Song 
of the Shirt." On her father resuming his own busi- 
ness, as above stated, he was joined by a sober and 
industrious young workman, by name John Hamilton, 
in whom there now centres an importance which can- 
not but be deeply interesting to my lady reader's, and 
specially so, perhaps, to the marriageable portion of 
them. Many early marriages are doubtless on record; 
but very few brides, I fancy, have had the bravery, 
or, as some may judge it, the temerity, to plight their 
troth at the hymeneal altar before they have com- 
pleted their fourteenth year. Nevertheless, Janet 
Hamilton did so ; and apart altogether from her 
achievements in the world of letters, which Scotland 
at least will not soon forget, she was for more than 
sixty years a most exemplary wife ; an affectionate 
and, at times, sorely tried mother of seven sons and 
thi*ee daughters; and a truly pious, Christian woman. 
This extraordinary match caused, of course, some 
little stir in the then quiet village of Langloan; and to 
avoid anything approaching to a sensation, which 
Janet always detested, she, along with her John, in 
the dark of a cold February morning, of the year 
1809, set out for Glasgow to get married, travelling, 
not as the generality of brides and bridegrooms now- 
a-days must needs do — luxuriantly seated behind a 
pair of prancing greys — ^but each of them on their 
ain shanks' naigie. Arrived at Glasgow, and know- 
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ing no clergyman to whom they could apply to 
perform the marriage ceremony, they betook them- 
selves to the house of an acquaintance of John's, who 
sent his porter along with them to the Rev. Dr. Lock- 
hart of the College ; and that rev. gentleman, with 
his housemaid Betty, and the porter who accompanied 
them, acting as witnesses, bound them to each other 
in those sacred ties, which, after the all but unprece- 
dented period of sixty-four yea/ra and eight mont/is, 
death only was to unloose, Returning to Langloan 
by the same safe conveyance that had brought them 
to the city, they, to the chagrin doubtless of several 
would-be sight seers, who were on the look-out for 
them, managed, under the cloud of night, to slip into 
theii- own house unobserved, where, along with a few 
old neighbours, they regaled themselves with "the 
cup that cheers, but not inebriates," t/ien much more 
of a rarity, I presume, even at a wedding feast, than 
it now is in our days of sixpenny soirees. Of the 
waddin' braws, I do not remember ever to have heard 
Mrs. Hamilton say much, and while they were doubt- 
less respectable, our modern brides would, I fear me, 
pout their rosy lips, and toss their daintily chignoned 
heads at such simple bridal gear. Of the marriage 
bonnet, however (I presume it would just be such as 
was donned by the brides of her class and generation), 
I have often heard Janet speak with great glee. It 
was — if my lady readers will permit me — none of 
your saucer or porridge-bowl sort, such as are worn 
by our present-day brides and belles, but a real sub- 
stantial, sonsy, wise-like bonnet, that had a guid grip 
o* the head ; was weel set up i' the croon, and with a 
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depth of front scoop, which said as plainly as bonnet 
coTild say, to any impertinent fellow who might feel 
disposed to take liberties with its fair owner : Keep 
your distance, sir, an' kiss me an' ye daur. 

As to what may be termed the start in life of our 
young folks, it consisted principally of the usual plain 
but substantial house plenishing, then common amongst 
the biener sort of their class. And what helped them 
yery much to get along smoothly, their plenishing was 
all paid for ; so that they did not start life, at all 
events, upon what is vulgarly called tick. And as 
to that prime essential of modem existence — ^ready 
cash — I well remember, on a recent visit to Langloan, 
old Mr. Hamilton telling me, with a humour and 
gusto which the weight of eighty-seven years with all 
their attendant frailties could not suppress, that, on 
the morning after the wedding, he had in his breek- 
pouch a Spanish dollar, worth four-an'-saxpence or 
sae, an' Jenny had a bawbee an' a grey lintie. 

And so circumstanced, this interesting young 
couple strong in each other's love, and a not-to-be- 
shaken confidence in the fatherly goodness of God, 
set out on what was to be to them, their long journey 
of married life, and that, too, with a unity of purpose, 
of heart, and of hand, which knit them closer to each 
other as the years rolled on. 
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IV. 
LANGLOAN — PAST AND PRESENT. 

Before speaking of my first visit to Mrs. Hamilton, 
it may be well perhaps to devote a sentence or two to 
her place of residence — ^to which her genius in a very 
high sense indeed may now be said to have imparted 
a classic celebrity. Situated in what is even yet, I 
suppose, one of the richest coal and ironstone districts 
of Scotland — namely, Lanarkshire — it need scarcely 
be observed that the Langloan of the present day, with 
its vast increase of population, wealth, and commercial 
importance, is not nearly so poetical as the Langloan 
of the past. Janet Hamilton felt this, and in one of 
the best of her prose papers, entitled, " Sketches of a 
Scottish Roadside Village Sixty Years Ago," she, 
with the pencil of a true artist, shows us what it was 
in scenery, manners, customs, &c., when but a mere 
clachan to what it is now. And then, as was most 
natural to one of her years and temperament, casting 
"one longing, lingering look behind," she, with no 
mawkish sentimentality, but with the strong love of 
a true woman for the pure and beautiful, thus sings 
with the rustic bard — 

" Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but th' impression deeper makes. 
As streams their channels deeper wear." 

' As to the Langloan of the present, with a touch 
of graphic power and truthfulness of colour worthy 
of a Bums, she hits both it and its swarthy deni- 

c 
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zens off to the very life in the following verses, 
entitled — 

" OOE LOCATION. 

" A hunner funnels bleezin', reekin' — 
Coal an' ironstane charrin', smeekin' ; 
Navvies, miners, keepers, fillers — 
Puddlers, rollers, iron millers. 
Reestit, reekit, raggit laddies — 
Firemen, enginemen, an' Paddies ; 
Boatmen, banksmen, rough and rattlin', 
'Bout the wecht wi' colliers battlin' ; 
Sweatin', swearin', fechtin', drinkin'— 
Change-hoose bells, an' gill stoups clinkin' : 
Police — ^ready men an' willin' — 
Aye at haun' when stoups are fillin' ; 
Clerks an' counter-loupers plenty, 
Wi' trim moustache and whiskei*s dainty ; 
Chaps that winna staun at trifles — 
Min' ye they can han'le rifles. 
'Bout the wives in oor location. 
An' the lassies, botheration ; 
Some are decent, some are dandies. 
An' a gey wlieen drucken randies. 
Aye tae neebour houses sailin' — 
Greetin' bairns ahint them trailin' ; 
Gaun for naether bread nor butter — 
Just to drink an' rin the cutter. 
Oh, the dreadfu' curse o' drinkin' ! 
Men are ill, but to my thinkin', 
Lookin' through the drucken folk, 
There's a Jenny for ilk Jock. 
Oh, the dool an' desolation' ! 
An* the havoc in the nation, 
Wrocht by dirty, drucken wives. 
Oh ! hoo mony baimies' lives 
Lost ilk year through their neglec'; 
Like a millstane roun' the neck 
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O' the struggling, toilin' masses, 

Hing drucken wives an* wanton lassies. 

Tae see sae mony unwed mithers, 

Ts sure a shame that taps a' ithers. 

An' noo, I'm fairly set agaun, 

On baith the whisky shop and pawn, 

I'll speak my min' — and what for no1 

Frae whence come misery, want, and woe — 

The ruin, crime, disgrace, and shame, 

That quenches a' the lichts o' hame 1 

Ye needna speer ; the feck o'ts drawn 

Out o' the change-hoose an* the pawn. 

Sin an* death, as poets tell. 

On ilka side the doors o* hell, 

Wait tae haurl mortals in ; 

Death gets a* that's catch*d by sin. 

There are doors whaur death an* sin 

Draw their tens o* thousan*s in ; 

Thick an* thrang we see them gaun — 

First the dram shop, then the pawn ; 

Owre a* kinds o* ruination. 

Drink's the king in oor location.'* 

Amid such dinsome turmoil, then, Janet Hamilton 
composed the majority of those pieces that have 
secured for themselves an honourable position in our 
standard literature, and attracted to herself while 
living — and let us hope, now that she is gone, to her 
femily also — ^the kindly interest of some of the truly 
great and good. 
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V. 

FIRST VISIT TO JANET HAMILTON — HER GREAT CONVER- 
SATIONAL POWERS — "crinoline" — AULD NEEBOUR 
JOHNNY. 

My first visit to Janet Hamilton was made in the 
early summer of 1861, in company with James Nichol- 
son,* well known, I doubt not, to many of my readers 
as a poet of no mean standing ; also by a friend of his 
who, although not of the Muses train himself, had yet 
strong poetic predilections, so that, if .affinity of taste 
went for anything, our visit promised to be a pleasant 
one. Indeed, as the following lines from a poem sent 
me by Janet some time previously will testify, our an- 
ticipations of a pleasurable visit were of the rosiest 
hue, and something more than hopeful : — 

" Tell ye Kihtmddie when ye see him. 
The iale o' benisons I gi-; him ; 
When he an' you an' I foregether, 
O hoo the Muse will streak ilk feather ; 
An' tell him, when she's on the wing, 
Hoo weel she likes to hear him sing." 

Nor were we disappointed; the reception we met with, 
from the gifted poetess being cordial in the extreme, 
and all we could desire. Methinks I see her now as 
I then saw her ; clad in her homely but chaste attire, 
with the whitest of Scotch mutches over her thin grey 
locks, and her comely face all aglow with pleasure, as 
with both hands outstretched she rose to meet us, and 

* Author of " Kilwuddie, and Other Poems," "Wee 
Tibbie's Garland," "Father Femie," &c., &c., &c. 
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in her own sweet Doric all but shouted with a girlish 
glee, ".Welcome! welcome! whilk o' ye's John, an' 
whilk Jeems 9" In personal appearance, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton was rather above than under middle stature, and 
in her youth must have been a strapping weel-faured 
lass ; for even as she then stood before us in her sixty- 
sixth year, with the frailties of age beginning to tell 
sadly upon her once robust frame, she looked the very 
personification of a sonsie Scotch guidtoife. Greetings 
over, and my companions introduced, we were ushered 
forthwith into the "ben" end, where, if such egotism 
be pardonable, I had the honour of being seated in 
what our cantie hostess jocosely styled her "state 
chair on grand occasions." My friend Nicholson, if I 
recollect aright, before leaving Glasgow, had promised 
himself an hour's raid into the adjacent fields and 
woods in pursuit of his favourite game — Botany. On 
that occasion, however, he had to subscribe to the 
truth of Kobin's couplet — 

" The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft agley ! " 

And yet I dare avow, on the part of my friend, 
that the " promised joy" of the botanist, even if ful- 
filled, would have been but a sorry exchange, indeed, 
for the delight of the poet, as he sat spell-bound by 
the charms of Janet Hamilton's conversational powers. 
Aye, that was a day long, long to be remembered — a 
red-letter day in my experience and, I doubt not, 
in that of my companion's also; nor in the many 
delightful interviews which I afterwards had with 
her, do I remember ever to have found her in better 
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talking trim than on that joyoiis April day. Like her 
great forerunner, Robert Bums — of whom, by the 
way, one of her critics has said she was worthy to 
have been the mother — Janet had sat at the feet "o* an 
auld grannie," firom whose unlimited stock of old- 
world song anji story she had become wonderfully rich 
in the ballad and legendary lore of her country, some 
choice specimens of which she that day gave us from 
the well-plenished stores of her retentive memory. 
Her eyesight had not then quite left her ; and I well 
remember that, with a voice which for richness of 
tone and heart-melting pathos, I had never heard ex- 
celled even in a woman, she read us some of her own 
poems from manuscript, and which now emich her 
published volumes. The pathetic was undoubtedly 
Janet's ybrfe; and yet the following verses on " Crino- 
line " — ^then much in vogue with the ladies — ^and the 
evident gusto with which she delivered them, evinced 
that she was by no means destitute of the humorous 
faculty : — 

" Auld Scotland gangs yirmin an' channerin' alane. 
She wunners whaur a* her trig lassocks ha'e gane ; 
She's trampit the kintra, an' socht thro' the toons. 
An' faun' the fule hizzies blawn oot like balloons. 

Can they be my lassocks, ance cosie and cosh, 
Weel shapit, weel happit, sae stumpie an' tosh 1 
Twa coats an* a toush, or a goun ye may ween. 
Were boukie eneuch, wi' what nature had gi'en. 

They're aye i' my e'e, an' they're aye i' my gate ; 
At the kirk I am chirted maist oot o' my seat ; 
When caul', t' the ingle I needna gang ben. 
If Kate an' her cidnoline's on the fire en'. 
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When a lad wi' a lassie foregethers 'e noo, 
It's no her biicht een, or her rosie wee moii', 
Her snod cockemony, waist jimpy an' fine, 
That first tak's his e'e — it's the big crinoline ! 

To say that he like's it, would jist be a lee ; 

But ye ken that the big thing attracts aye the wee ; 

An' the lass that cares nocht 'bout her heart an' her 

heid, 
Tak's care that her crinoline's weel spread abreed. 

An' sae if Dame Nature wad gi'e at her birth. 
To ilka wee lassie that's bom on the earth, 
A bouk o' her ain, that grew bigger ilk year, 
Ye'd no be sae prood o' the giftie I fear. 

When a widow was burnt i' the Indian suttees. 
To honour the dead, and the fause gods to please. 
The puir heathen body I'm pinch't to accuse. 
When I read o' thae crinoline deaths i' the newsr 

Sae afi* wi' the whalebone, the cane, an' the steel ! 
I likena the crinoline, trouth an' atweel ; 
It's fale-like an' fashous, it's cheatrie an' boss, 
I wad jist ha'e yer cleedin' bien, genty, an' doss." 

But why dwell longer upon this day of days 1 To 
us it was more than a pleasant, it was a most instruc- 
tive day. And what added much to the general satis- 
faction that prevailed, our hostess, with a geniality 
that went dii-ectly to the heart, because coming from 
the heart, made herself at once at home with her visi- 
tors, and them with her. Nor shall we soon forget 
how her " Couthie Auld Man, Neebour Johnnie," 
with whom, fifty-one years before, she had footed it 
all the way to Glasgow to get married, tickled our 
mirth, and perhaps our vanity also, by quietly observ- 
ing, 4h a Teny twinkle in his ey; L le surrounded 
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the tea-table, " When oor guidwife has ony o' you 
rhyming gentry aboot her, we pnir bodies dauma 
touch her wi' a lang powle." And then Janet's smart 
reply, " Weel, John, I maun speak, for ne'er a word 
comes oot o' you : but ye jist sit there for a' the warl' 
like a puttin' toop." Altogether, that was truly a 
well spent and a happy day, and seemed to glide away 
from us with even more than the proverbial speed of 
such days, which, to this hurry-scurry world of ours, 
come 

" Like angels' visits few and far between." 

And so, with Janet Hamilton's fervent " Grod bless 
you ! " ringing in our ears, we took our departure, feel- 
ing proud of the gifted poetess, and the dear old country 
that gave her birth. 



VI. 

PROMINENT FEATURES OF CHARACTER — ^THE GOLD 

NUGGET — ^TOTAL LOSS OF EYESIGHT FAILING 

HEALTH LAST ILLNESS, AND DEATH. 

Were I asked to summarise the prominent features 
of Mrs. Hamilton's character, I would say that she 
was a clear-headed, strong-minded, and warm-hearted 
woman. A comparative invalid for nearly the last 
thirty years of her life, and never at any one time 
over ten miles from her own home ; she yet, through 
the medium of books and the newspaper press, had ob- 
tained a wonderfully deep and extensive knowledge 
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of mankind, and the ongoings of the world in general. 
Nor was she ever afraid, in language and manner not 
to be mistaken, to express her opinions upon the 
religious, political, or social aspects of the time; not 
with the arrogance of the mere partisan, but with 
the calm, well-considered reasoning of the intelligent 
observer. Brought up in the strictest tenets of Cal- 
vinism, and with martyr's blood in her veins — she 
being fifth in descent, on the mother's side, from 
John Whitelaw, Stand, Monkland, who was executed 
at Edinburgh, in the year 1683, for being present at 
the Battle of Both well Brig, four years previously — 
Scotland's covenanted work and kirk were dear, very 
dear to her heart; but it was the teachings of the 
Word itself, as she understood them, and not the 
dogmas of the polemic, that were ever her guides 
through life. A goodly portion of her long life was 
spent amidst stirring events, both at home and 
abroad; governments and kingdoms being knocked 
down and set up again, as though they were as many 
nine-pins. And, were it necessary, I could show from 
her published works, how deep were her heart-yearn- 
ings, and how earnest her entreaties, in behalf of the 
oppressed and the down-trodden ; no matter to her 
what their country or their creed. Let this one 
fact suffice, and though simple in itself, it will prove 
that Janet Hamilton practised what she preached. 
A grandchild of hers, who had settled in one of the 
British colonies, sent her, as a present, a small nugget 
of gold, to be made into a finger-ring ; and did granny 
so use her nugget 1 Nay, verily ! but old Trojan, as 
she was, she sold it, and sent the entire proceeds to 
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the Gaxibaldi fund, then being raised at Glasgov/, 
to assist that hero in his struggles to wrest the two 
Sicilies, and ultimately Italy herself, from the Bourbon 
thraldom, Grenerous and open-handed, even to her 
own hurt at times; she, of all women I ever knew, 
had the readiest knack of forgettiQg her own troubles, 
whether mental or physical, in her desire to alleviate 
those of her fellows. With all aliams, however, and 
loafers of every grade, she had but little sympathy, 
and less patience ; while for any real bodily ailment, 
especially where the ailing were little ones, she had 
ever a kindly, though a fell skillie haun', 

" An* cures o' rare virtue nae doctors micht ken." 
Aye, and in a wonderful degi'ee too, our couthie Janet 

" Was skilled in a* ailments an' pains. 
An* brawly could doctor the wives an' the weans." 

With children she was always a great favourite, 
and readily found her way to their little heai-ts. Nor 
have I ever met with any woman to whom this dis- 
tich of the old song, &om which I have just quoted, 
could be more appropriately applied : — 

" My granny ne'er gloomed on the bairns at their play. 
For her heart it was young, tho' her locks they were grey; 
An' the sports, an' the joys o' her youth, she could tell. 
An' mind when she was a w:ee lassie hersel'." 

. Straightforward herself in all her actions, there was 
nothing she so much decspised in others as duplicity ; 
and woe to the man or the woman, who, having 
once imposed upon her — ^though that was not easily 
done — again ventured to cross her path. When any 
mundane affair took a thranjowrt twm with her, as 
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sometimes will happen to the most favoured of old 
Adam's offspring, it but served to show what sterling 
metal she was made of; and with " Never say die" for 
her motto, she would speedily become ^ equal, if not 
superior, to the occasion. In fine, as to charactei", 
Janet Hamilton was a woman not to be daunted by- 
difficulties, for she gloried in overcoming them ; and 
her whole life presents us with one of the brightest 
examples on record, of the truth contained in that 
grand old adage — "Where there's a will there's a, 
way." Yea, 'tis a living epistle, well worth the being 
carefully read, aiid earnestly studied by all men, and 
especially by all women. 

It was, if I remember rightly, in the year 1866,. 
that her eye-sight entirely left her; and from that 
time, till her death, on the 30th of October, 1873, her 
general health began slowly, but steadily, to decline. 
And yet, in none of the many interviews I had with 
her, from that time up till her death — ^nor in any of 
the letters which I received from her, can I remember 
that she ever gave vent to the slightest murmur, 
although suffering severely at times from acute bodily 
pain. " I'm biding my time, I'm just wearin' awa', 
an' the will o' the Lord be done," were favourite 
expressions of hers throughout the whole of this most 
trying period. And so, with true Christian fortitude, 
a calm mind, and an unclouded intellect, this heroic 
woman waited patiently till the end came. In a 
memorial pamphlet, printed for private circulation 
shortly after her death, there is an affectionate ac- 
count of her last illness, written by her son, James, 
at the request of a Glasgow gentleman; into this, 
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however, it is not necessary that I should enter at 
length, seeing that the substance of it appeared, not 
very long since, in a serial, entitled "Hand and 
Heart;" although, strangely enough, it is there given 
as coming &om quite another hand than the kindly 
one that first penned it. Suffice it to say, then, that 
in her last moments, the departing poetess was watched 
over by deeply sympathising friends ; that the minis- 
trations of her aged, grief-stricken partner, her 
daughter Marion, her son James, and her grand- 
daughter Mary, were most assiduous, affectionate, 
and dutiful to the last ; and that her end was peace, 
Christ-given, soul-sustaining peace. As has just been 
stated, she died in October, " My own October," as 
she lovingly calls it in one of the seven odes she haa 
addressed to this, her natal month ; and she thus con- 
cludes the one composed twelve years prior to her 
death : — 

" Spirit of meekness, brooding in the air, 
On thy soft pinions, waft my lowly prayer ; 
That I may meet, calm, meek, resigned, and sober, 
My life's decline, my solemn, last October." 

Here, I cannot but add, not in any boastful spirit, 
for she needeth not my poor laudation now, but for 
my own encouragement, if happily, God helping me, 
I may live her life, and so die her death, she had her 
prayer granted to the very letter ; for never did way- 
worn pilgrim meet her life's decline more calmly, 
meekly, resignedly, and soberly, than Janet Hamilton. 
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VII. 
FUNERAL AND INTERMENT — CONCLUSION. 

The funeral at which (thanks to the kindly offices 
of a Glasgow friend) I had the melancholy pleasure 
of being present, took place on Tuesday, the 4th of 
November, and was attended by from four to five 
hundred persons, many of whom had come a long 
distance to pay their last tribute of respect to departed 
worth. The day was one of the loveliest imaginable 
for the season, and seemed more suggestive of the 
home-coming of some blooming bride than the carrying 
of a life-worn matron to her long rest. The Rev. P. 
C. Black, Minister of Old Monkland parish, in which 
Langloan is situated, conducted a religious service in 
the Free Church there, and concluded by passiug a 
high and well merited eulogium upon the Christian 
character, sterling worth, and heroic life of the de- 
ceased. She was buried in Old Monkland church- 
yard, in close proximity to that portion of it known as 
"The Auld Kirkyard," of which she had sung so 
tenderly. 

The Rev. Dr. Alexander Wallace, of Glasgow, 
having offered up a most appropriate prayer over the 
open grave, spoke lovingly and fervently of the 
Christian graces and intellectual gifts of the deceased 
poetess, and concluded by telling us that on his last 
visit old Janet had taken his hand into hers and 
repeated these beautiful lines from one of her own 
poems — 

" The star o' memory lichts the past, 
But tliere's a licht abune 
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To cheer the darkness o* a life 

That maun be ended sune ; 
An' aft I think the gowden mom, 

The purple gloamin' fa', 
Will shine as bricht, an' fa' as safb, 

When I hae gane awa." 

And so, at the foot of the wild rose-bush — ^which, 
while living, she loved so well, and under whose 
shade she desired to rest — ^we left the mortal remains 
of Janet Hamilton in the blessed assurance of a 
glorious resurrection. 

Inside the enclosure, where rest the remains of the 
gifted poetess, there is, besides the wild rose-bush just 
mentioned, a substantial and very chaste granite 
tombstone, erected by her beloved son James; also 
two glass globes, with immortelles beneath — ^the one 
placed over the remains of the poetess by a party from 
the " Rock of Hope" Grood Templar Lodge, of which 
the deceased was a member at her death ; the other 
over those of her grandson, George Hamilton, her 
daughter Marion's only child, and placed there by his 
affectionate uncle James. Of this same George 
Hamilton, I cannot but observe that, while the most 
retiring and inoffensive of human beings, he had such 
a decided turn for mechanics, that, had more robust 
health been granted him, he might possibly have left 
his mark upon the world before leaving it at the age 
of thirty-six. As it is, peace to thy ashes, thou 
gentlest of beings I 

Premising that in the event of her family placing 
a tombstone over her remains, Mrs. Hamilton had 
expressed a wish that the line, " A sinner saved by 
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grace," should be engraved upon it. The inscription 
runs thus — 

A 

TRIBUTE 
OP FILIAL LOVE 

To THE Memory op 
JANET HAMILTON, 

W/io died on the 30th October, 1873, 

AGED 78 YEARS. 

" A sinner saved by grace." 



GEORGE HAMILTON, 

HER BELOVED GRANDSON. 

Died 8th March, 1875, aged 36 years. 

The following simple recital of an act of the tenderest 
affection for the memory of the deceased, from the 
pen of her son James, will, I feel certain, be read 
with interest by all who would honour the dead, and 
encourage filial piety in the living: — "The stone 
was unveiled on the 30th of October, 1875. Janet 
Hamilton's husband, her son James, her daughter 
Marion, and her grand-daughter Mary Thorn or Cle- 
land, who sat up with her before she died, were the 
only persons intended to be at the unveiling of the 
stone, but Marion was taken badly with rheumatism, 
and a young man from Coatbridge, who often visited 
mother, was taken to fill her place, and assist the 
husband who was very frail. It was just such a 
glorious, calm, dreamy day as the day on which 
she was buried, and which she so often sang about 
when alive. Her husband being so w;eakly, a 
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machine took the party to the graveyard. A rustic 
seat was erected for him. inside the i*ailing that 
encircled the grave of his beloved wife. The others 
stood around him, and, in the calm stillness that 
reigned around, sang several verses of appropriate 
hymns, read a suitable portion of Scripture, and a part 
of deceased's poem, entitled, *Our Old Churchyard.' 
The young man gave a short address ; a prayer was 
offered up to God, and the party returned home much 
impressed with what they had been engaged in. 
Several strangers passing the graveyard came in and 
joined in the services evidently with great interest 
and pleasure." 

As will be seen from the above, Marion was too 
unwell to be present on the interesting occasion spoken 
of. The fact is, this exemplary daughter of a most 
exemplary mother to a very great extent sacrificed 
her own health upon the altar of filial duty, and is 
now, and has been for many weary months past, 
suffering severely from bodily affiction. Assistance, 
in the sense of being needy, she requires from none, 
and would spurn it if so offered ; but surely I may 
claim for her the Christian sympathy, not only of 
such as are acquainted with her mother's writings, 
and who honour her memory for their sakes, but of all 
who prize such unwearied devotion in the child to the 
parent, as was shown by Marion Hamilton towards 
her mother during the many long years wherein she 
was all but bed-rid prior to her last illness. And all 
this she did with her own young wed-life — nipped in 
the bud through having been united to one entirely 
unworthy of her. 
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And now, in conclusion, I may be permitted to add 
one more token of my lasting esteem for, and hearty 
appreciation of, the life and labours of my departed 
friend — taken from a poem which I composed after 
her death, and insert in another part of this volume. 

" Methinks I see thee screened from noontide glare. 

As last I saw thee in thy easy chair, 

By duteous Marion tended, old and blind, 

Worn out and feeble, but in heart and mind 

Strong to embrace the whole of human kind. 

And prompt as ever with the sad to mourn — 

The sick*s uneasy bed to smooth and turn : 

To aid the needy, and to cheer the lorn ; 

While with glad youth, whose bright eyes knew no 

tears, 
Thy joyous laugh was younger than thy years." 

Such, courteous reader, was Janet Hamilton as I 
knew her, and such, in brief, is my honest estimate of 
her sterling worth. May her dust be ever precious in 
the eyes of the good, and her memory ever green ! 
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THE SABBATH BELLS. 

A YOICE FROM THE PoORHOUSE. 

(July, 1859,) 

O, SOUNDS mellifluous, how big ye swell 
' With sunny memories of bygone days, 
When walking by a pious mother's side. 
With placid brow, Tinruffled then by care. 
And soul still free from guile, ye called me forth, 
In heaven-toned earnestness, to worship God. 
I love to hear your thoughtful voices still. 
Though life with me is sorely altered now; 
As wandering lone within these gloomy walls. 
My soul, like captive bird that sees its mate. 
Heart-broken, pine upon a neighbouring bush. 
Yet, not allowed her liberty to share. 
To cheer her, warbles through his prison bars. 
Sweet Sabbath bells, what other scenes ye raise 
Before the mental eye, than this chill sphere. 
Where scarce one sympathising soul I find, 
To whom I might iLab^som half my griefe / 
Where all day long a selfish misery broods. 
Till fresh-chipped woes dislodge her from the nest 
To plunder for a croaking flock of ills. 
And still more wretched make some stranger bird. 
Ah ! contrast how severe to those bright days 
That saw me happy at my parents' hearth ; 
Where at the early Sabbath bells arose 
A doting mother, that she might prepare 
The morning meal, and lead us all betimes 
To worship Zion's holy courts within, 
Nor rob the Great Jehovah of his own. 
By bustling in to join in half a prayer — 
Thus starving our own souls while we disturb 
Some famished Lazarus at his repast. 
The simple me<'il, now laid upon the board. 
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I'he while the godly sire looks up the jpage 
Of Sacred Writ that morning to be read : ' , 
Oi^ hums some faVrite air that is to raise 
Our weekly anthem to the great " I Am." 
Then hied the mother to each little cot, 
And kissed her rosy nestlings as they slcipt, 
While with a true, maternal touch, she bade 
The feathery god betake him to his wings. 
Our wholesome meal and fresh ablutions o'er, 
All knelt around the father's big-arm chair, 
While fervently he wrestled with his God, 
And, Jacob-like, refused to depart 
Till he had gained a blessing for us all. 
But I, fool Esau, sold my portion feir 
For earthly pottage ; and I now must feed 
On poorhouse crumbs, dol'd out with niggard hand. 
And breathe a moral-tainting atmosphere, 
Where soul most saintly would but poorly thriye. 
Ah! Sabbath bells — ye bring no Sabbath here;' 
No sweet love-feasts to weary, laden souls, 
Who, jaded with the turmoils of the week, 
Long for the quiet of a First Day rest. 
'Tis true, that here, as in the world without, 
Our busy wheels of labour silent stand. 
The shuttle travels not athwart the web 5 
The lai&t and awl are thrown aside — for what? 
The Bible! — no ; but for some tawdry tale 
Of love-sick miss, or goblin of romance — 
These fulsome pennyworths that sow broadcast^ 
Within the ganlen of the himian mind, 
Pell weeds, that ofktimes choke, e'en i' the bud, 
Virtue's ambrosial flowers, and inch by inch entwine 
Woe wreaths of cypress round their lovers' brows. 
And yet we've here a few who love to meet .. 
In sheltered nooks, and read the holy page. 
Or renderings sage from theologic pens ; — . / 
A few whose feet still Zionwards advance . 
Despite tbe thorny paths they've here to tread. 
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What tho' weVe here a full free gospel preached 

To each poor sinner by an earnest man : 

The willmg feet are few to church that wend ; 

And, driven thither by official wand, 

They yawn the sermon o'er, not worship God. 

Nay, I have heard the totterer o'er the grave — 

While yet the preacher's words were in mine ears- 



I've heard, with what disgust, the grey-hair'd wretch 

Spue forth such fetid gibberish as might raise 

A shameftd blush upon the harlot's cheek. 

Yet reprimand him gently for his feult, 

He'll answer tartly with a scornful eye — 

" My tongue's my own: who'll lord it over me?" 

Here Sabbath-days are hell's great jubilees, 

When self-conceited wise men have most time 

To goad with witty jibes poor harmless souls 

Till they are mad. and call it glorious sport. 

'Tis then the man of epileptic fits, 

And he whose every nerve with palsy shakes. 

Delight to call each other to the floor, 

And have "one round" to while the time away : 

'Tis then encounters fell of canine breed, 

And pugilistic bullies are rehearsed. 

Nay, more than once I've heard the fearless tongue 

Oflend e'en careless ears with song obscene. 

But wherefore thus pollute the public ear 

With what occurs within these reeking walls — 

Still reeking with a stench from moral sores, 

The while the dying souls inured to pain, 

No panacea seeks in Gilead's balm. 

So wing the Sabbath-days round poorhouse muse ! 

Nor wonder if her song is deathly faint. 

But other voices now than these I hear. 

Sweet bells, ye bring me in your dulcet tones 

Voices that thrill my being's every pulse, 

And vibrate through the caverns of my soul — 

Clear silvery tones, the very thought of which 

Makes every tendiil of this lonely heart 
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To tingle so^ that in commotion sweet 

From out their inmost cells th« scalding tears 

Gush down my sunken cheeks amain. 

And in my loneliness I find reUef 

From all my bitter griefs, as I recall 

To memory that I once possessed such fair, 

Fair treasures ; though, alas ! I sadly miss 

Their meUow warblings in my duU ears now. 

O for a brief return of those home sweets — 

The quiet Sabbath hours I then enjoy*d ; 

for one other glimpse of that bright scene, 
Where, blythsome as the bird upon the spray, 

1 carrol'd all day long, while parent birds, 
To wile me on to e'en a brighter clime. 

On faith's strong pinions soared above yon spheres. 
were those sunny days but mine again, 
I'd prize them as the miser does his gold. 
Though then, alas ! I squandered them on trash, 
Nor dreamt their sun could e'er be so eclips'd 
As now ; thus proving true the wise old saw — 
" The water's missed not till the spring is dried." 
And yet, thank Heav'n, I'm not without a glimpse 
Of brighter days to come. And come they shall ; 
When, doubtless, I'll look back on this rough road 
O'er which I'm sorely limping now, and bless 
An all-wise Providence, for having led 
My wayward feet along this rugged path ; 
Since it restored the wanderer to his home. 
There to be welcomed by a Father's love. 
And bask for aye in His benignant smile. 
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RETROSPECTION. 

(June, 1871.) 

Since last I sang of sweet-toned Sabbath bells^ 

'Mid scenes far other than snrronnd me now, 

Old Tiifne, th' unwearied scytheman, hath mown down 

Two golden lustra of full ripened years ; 

All to be garnered till that solemn day, 

When forth the Lord of the great hairat shall come, 

And with his angels, purge lus threshing floor ; 

Until to all of Adam's numerous race. 

In righteous judgment, shall be meted out 

The fruitage of such seed as they have sown. 

'Twas summer then with Nat/wre, but with me 
'Twas cheerless winter, and a dreary waste 
Hedged me about, when those dear Sabbath bells, 
Heard through the loop-holes of my prison walls. 
Within my bosom sad such raptures stirred 
As thrill his soul who, 'mid a waste of snow. 
Sinks down to die — ^but joyous starts to hear 
The merry tinkle of the deer-drawn sledge 
Of hardy Laplander, and finds himself 
To friends and shelter swiftly borne along. 

E'en so, bless'd Sabbath bells, ye brought to me — 
Then storm beleagured by an adverse fate. 
That which relit the dying lamp of hope ; 
Yea, life from death, and I again lived o'er 
Those better days, when 'twas my only care 
How best to bask in pleasure's warmest beams ; 
Days, when prosperity, as summer's sun, 
Illum'd my pathway with a bliss serene, 
Nor gave prognostic of the dire eclipse 
Which then hung brooding over me and mine. 

But, ah ! sweet bells, not \malloyed with pain 
Were the dear memories ye brought me then ; 
But, dashing fierce the joy-cup from my lips. 
Your solemn tones within my breast revived 
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A long dead conscience, whose envenomed teeth 

Kept gnawing at the tendrils of my heart, 

Till sweat-drops clustered round my throbbing brow. 

Each separate drop a separate agony 

Of fell remorse, that I had so abused 

Full many precious boons denied me then. 

But marvellous and kind have ever been, 
O God, thy dealings with our erring race ; 
And I, most erring up to manhood's dawn, 
Was, by Thy all-disposing Providence, 
In mercy checked *mid folly's mad career ; 
Yea, e'en my sorest ill, the pauper's lot, 
Was used wherewith to work the sacred charm 
That ope to freedom flung my prison doors : 
That charm, a bantling small of doric song. 
Uncouth of manners, with an honest aim. 

Ah, Poesy, joy-beaming maid divine ! 

How shall I e'er repay kind Heaven and thee. 

For half the blessings that attend me now. 

The loving wife, th' amenities of home. 

The board sufficient for our daily wants, 

The genial circle of devoted friends. 

And the beloVd companionship of books ; 

Of joy to me an ever gushing spring — 

Whether throiagh history, or the tuneful " Nine," 

Or Action, or philosophy it flows. 

And can I e'er forget that Liberty, 

Never so prized as now, is mine again ; 

And that, despite those tyrants of the soil. 

Who hunt their fellow worms from their domains. 

Mine is the glorious privilege to roam. 

As best I may, enchantre^ Natures realms. 

And from delicious convers6,^with her held. 

Find it nor dark nor difficult to mount, 

By joyous bounds of soul-ennobling thought, 

The golden ladder up to Natv/re^a Gk>d. 
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Nature, teemful mother of delights, 
Whose large indulgence leaves no pain behind, 
How great my bliss-indebtedness to thee ! 
Whether gruff Winter growls athwart the scene. 
Or laughing Spring displays her budding charms^ 
Or matron Summer her ambrosial blooms, 

Or golden Autumn mourns the waning year, — 
Each yields a joy peculiar to itself. 
And each of joy a never cloying feast. 
Go when I will to Nature's banquet board. 

Thus do I now luxuriate in life. 

Yet shrink not to recall those searching days 

When I was doomed, within yon dreary walls, 

To pauper indigence, that social crime 

In Britain's eye, who, wondrous to behold, 

Protects the damned source from which it springs. 

Or mostly so — ^tax-yielding Alcohol ; 

Nay, strains the hydra to her matron breast. 

And with the poison coursing through her veins, 

Fancies that she in real greatness swells. 

O, soul-deluding, soul-destroying ctirse ! 

How great the bliss to have escaped from thee, 

As by Heaven's helpful aid, to none denied, 

1 more than once have gloried to confess. 

But dream not thou who dalliest with the bonds 

Of this draconian serfdom of the soul, 

That liberty, if hapless thou art caught, 

Is cheaply to be had ; 'twill wring thy heart. 

And tax thy moral fortitude for long 

Ere thou regain'st the blessings thou hast lost. 

Again, dear bells, your silvery tones recall 
A beauteous Sabbath day long years ago. 
When Nature in our Western hemisphere, 
Lay basking 'neath the summer sky of June ; 
When mourning o'er my comfortless estate. 
And yearning for the life that once was mine, 
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I vowed to Heaven that, were that life restored, 
I'd choose a better path wherein to walk. 
And having gained kind Heaven's propitious ear, 
How have I walked, how stands the account with Heav'n 1 

Freed from the thraldom of my country's shame — 

Intemperance, whose fetters galled me once, 

Have I done aught that freedom to extend 

To my poor fellows, still in bondage held? 

Alas, mine own hard usage while a serf 

Hath maimed me so, I can but little do; 

Tho' to the bounds of my ability, 

Pve done what in me lay to that great end — 

Cast a few bread-crumbs on the stream of song. 

And raised, mayhap, a taste for higher food. 

Bestored to family, to friends, and home. 
And glorious rambles 'mid the rural scene. 
Pulsates my bosom with the promised joys. 
Which to those blessings clung when distant far? 
Alas ! prospective joy, confined to earth, 
Hath never kept its troth since man was man ; 
Yet, if I know myself, within me springs. 
And spring it ever shall, till drained by death, 
A well of gratitude to gracious Heaven, 
For all the comforts that surround me now. 

To purchase and retain our earth-bom good, 
The only real current coin is pain. 
And I, tho' favoured as I greatly am 
With niuch of good, amid life's common cares. 
With ills peculiar to my lot conjoined, 
Ofttimes am harassed, so that, coward like, 
I tempted am to flee th' imconquered field ; 
But one look cast to PcmperdonCs dark land, 
And a cloud-piercing cry for aid Divine, 
Onward and upward, still I struggle on. 

A glowing brand, from out the burning plucked 
Of baleful doom, sheer o'er perdition hung, 
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Say, soul of mine, art thou prepared to quit 
Tlus clay-built dwelling at tlie Master's call, 
WHch any moment may convey to thee 1 
Thou tremblest to reply with certitude,. 
Yet bow'st thy head submissively and meek, 
The while a brighter star than shines on earth — 
'Tis Bethlehem's — attracts thy tearful gaze 
To a bright land beyond the reach of tears. 

O Thou great Omniscient, and Omnipotent, 

And Omnipresent Architect Divin,e, 

Creator glorious, and Preserver kind 

Of men and worlds, and all that they contain : — 

Great Father God, O deign my prayer to hear, 

'That 'mid this troublous, sin-alluring world. 

The bounties of Thy graoe may ever be 

In aid sufficient for my every need, 

'Till rests the body in the lap of earth. 

And the soul findeth perfect peace with Thee. 



TO A GLASGOW LADY, 

On the Death of her Husband, March 13, 1876. 

GRiEP-stricken lady, thou wilt not refuse 
The grateful tribute of a lowly Muse, 
Who'd surely spurn me from her tuneful train. 
Did not I, howe'er slightly, share thy pain. 
Now mourning o'er a desolated hearth. 
The absence of thy best beloved on earth. 
Certes, my heart were callous to the core. 
Failed I with thee his absence to deplore. 
Whose genial bearing had the charm to blend 
The generous patron, counsellor, and friend. 

Nigh twenty years their fleeting course have sped 
Since first thy dear departed raised my head 
Above the billows of fate's angry sea. 
And, as I fEust kept drifting to the lee. 
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Urged me to ply the self-assisting hand, 
And strike out boldly for the lessening land. 
With aid and coimscd timeously he propped 
My staggering gaiVand whe/l daSd^pped, 
Cheered me with blinks of brighter days to come, 
And the long lost amenities of home. 

No preacher he of—" be ye warmed and fed !" 

To famished souls, yet gives nor fire nor bread ; 

But real merit, though to poortith joined, 

Ne'er failed in him a liberal friend to find. 

And while, in concert with my faithful mate, 

By slow degrees I bettered my estate, 

None mdre than thy loved gone one could rejoice 

To see our store of homely comforts rise ; 

The while full oft, warmed by his fostering care. 

The timorous Muse some bolder flight would dare. 

Then grant to me, dear lady, and my dame. 

When htimbly thus our mutual sorrows claim 

The gracious privilege with thee to mourn, 

And pluck perchance if but the smallest thorn 

From thy great woe, however so weak we be, 

To heal the wounds which must be borne by thee. 

And yet, what can our sympathy impart 

To soothe the anguish of a widowed heart. 

So prone to yearn this side life's farthest shore, 

To join the loved ones who have gone before. 

O, lady, may the strength of grace divine 
Be amply given to comfort thee and thine ; 
And bravely may thy duteous sons aspire 
In worth to emidate their honoured sire, 
Whose bounteous deeds deserve angelic praise — 
Yet, like himself, court not the public gaze ; 
And whose bless'd memory, while life doth last. 
And I look backward o'er my troubled past, 
Shall be revered by me and mine for aye, 
And sung, mayhap, in some less rugged lay. 
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DOMESTIC HAVERS; 
Ok, Oor Guidwife and her East Chair. 

(1876.) 
Part I. — TJie Guidwife HeraeP. 

Ye warkrifo sewsters, ane an' a', 

Wha through yer daurg o* life, 
Ha'e mony a weary steek to draw, 

Bejoice wi' oor guidwife. 
Sin' there in her stiU buxom charms. 

That eild but mellows mair. 
She sits within the cushioned arms 

0' her ain easy chair. 

Aye, 'tis her ain, baith bocht an' paid, 

Nae matter at what cost; 
Nor has the caddie, on wha's head 

It cam', oor threshold cross'd, 
Till neebour wives troop in amain 

My dawtie's joy to share. 
An' vow there's no in a' the lane 

Sae grand an easy chair. 

Noo naething less will ser' my spouse, 

Wha rules me as she will, 
But I my dozin' Muse maun rouse, 

Wi' jag o' weavin' quill, 
Her lang-time noddin' crest to raise. 

An' foremost pains to wear 
On garland o' poetic bays 

For this same easy chair. 

Weel, wifie mine, haud still a blink 

An' we sail dae oor best 
To hammer out in Doric clink. 

Thy royal gi'en behest. 
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Tho* wi' thy braw new chair o' state 

Ere we begin to mell, 
Attempt we mann, though we be bate, 

To draw thy sonsie sel*. 

Five feet in hicht, or jimply sae, 

Blue een, an' auburn hair, 
Skinkling wi' threads p' bonnie grey, 

Stracht back an' shouthers square, 
Stout stumpy legs, an' arms to match. 

Fat haun's that wark ne'er fear ; 
An' o' my spouse, ye ha'e a swatch 

In her hauf hunner year. 

Aye, wife, there's no a West-end ^air 

In crescent, square, or court, 
Can better fill her easy chair. 

Or has wrocht better for't. 
An' wi' thy braid sunshinie broo, ^H 

BroTin face, an* wappin waist, \ 

1 fearless to the warld avoo 

Thou'rt just my very taste. 

'Twas in the auchteen forty-aucht — 

A stirrin' time, I trow, 
When civil discord's fiery flacht 

Set Europe in a lowe — 
That thou and I thegither gaed. 

An' sanction'd wi' oor haun's 
The paction, by oor hearts lang made, 

In wedlock's holy bauns. 

Nor, human frailties borne in mind, 

In a' alike sae rife, 
Hast thou e'er failed to be a kind. 

God-fearing, duteous wife ; 
But 'midst oor mony ups an' douns, 

Frae that J\me nicht to this, 
Thou'st been to me Heaven's best o' boons. 

And soul o' earthly bliss. 
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In days when I was at my prime, ' 

Nor shrank feae ony toil, 
An* never dreamt o* croonin* rhyme 

To keep oor pot a boil, 
Ae couthio look, ae cheerie word— r 

Ae smack o' thy wee mou* — 
Has that within my bosom stirred 

'Fore whilk a* plaugries flew. 

We've drawn thegither in the car 

O' marriage no that ill ; 
E'en tho* weVe had to breast thus &r 

A stey nerve-testing hill ; 
Or if we 'gainst ilk ither drew, 

The thraw ne'er lasted lahg, . 
And afterthocht maist aye made true 

'Twas I was in the wrang. 

Toil's heart-wrung sweat is apfc to sour 

The cup o' hiiman weal. 
An' mony a thrawart ill an' dour 

Besiege the puir man's biel ; 
But neist to Faith! 8 bricht view o' heaven. 

And heaven's untroubled rest, 
'Mang comforts to the weary driven, 

A faithfu' wife's the best. 

There's ae sma' point that has o' late 

Sprang up atween us twa, 
On whilk wi' thee I've held debate ' 

An' canna sort ava : 
To wit, that frailties creep apace 

On thy ance vigorous frame, 
HI fittin' for a helpmeet's place 

In a puir poet's hame. 

" Decay," guidwife! vex na my heart 

By talkin' o' decay 5 
Still fresh an' fair to me thou art 

As new blown flowers o' May. 
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Sae ne'er let on thoti'rt growin* auld, 

'Nor cherish frailties' fears, 
As thou wert totterin' *bout twafauld 

Aneath a wecht o* years. 

But, save us a' ! she's fast asleep/ 

As sure as Fm a sinner. 
While for her sake I vigils keep,' — 

An' yet, sirs, "whaur's the wurin^l 
Stitchin' for twal' lang weary Ihoiirs, 

E'en in an easy chair, 
Wad tax the stoutest sewster's powers, 

I fear me, unco sair. 

Sleep soun', dear sonsie wifie mine, 

Thy weel-eamed rest enjoy, 
'Tis tired-out labour's generous wine, 

Nae wild dream-land decoy ; 
An' while thou sleep'st the Muse shall licht 

An' on the bank prepare, 
Sune to resume her loving fUlcht 

Abune thy easy chair. 



Part II. — ffer Easy Chair, 

O for a touch o' Phoebus' skill 

In photographic \eBXy 
To show hoo nobly thou oan'st fill 

Thy gaucy easy chair ; 
An sune's I manage up to scart • 

That peerless limner's fee. 
It sail be dune, though it should part 

Me an* my last bawbee. 

This won'drous chair without ib peer, 

Sae cosie, «aft, an' jstout. 
Ere it cam' Jiame, like maist new gear. 

Was muckle/talk'd about ; 
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An' tho' 'tis sung that distance lends 

Enchantment to the view, 
Sae far as on this chair depends, 

That scarcely can be true. 

I'se ne'er forget hoo twa blue een, 

'Mang sheeny pearlins shone, 
When first I led my household queen 

To her toil-purchas'd throne. 
An' oh that look she on me cast, 

In memory's store shall lie 
A treasur'd gem, in value past 

Ocht earthly gea/r can buy. 

Thae speakin' een, that couthie look, 

"Were a complete reward 
For a' the pinchin' care I took 

To gather the bit hoard, 
That coft this treasure for my dame. 

Promised sae aft an' lang ; 
Tho' ere it graced oor modest hame, 

I'd mony gaits to gang. 

For weeks I dauner't thro' the toun, 

Attendin' a' the roups ; 
Whiles in grand mansions, up an' doun, 

Whiles in dark brokers' shops 
Owre lumber sprauchl'd ; whiles, in shoi*t, 

'Mang a' I look'd an' priced, 
I fear'd there wad be naething for't 

But I'd hae ane to tryst. 

A bid for that I dauma gi'e — 

'Tis far owre grand; while this, 
On whulk I've set baith heart an' e'e. 

Some broker gars me miss. 
This seems as it were made to dae. 

But here again, o' course, 
I'm nudged by Prudence to obey 

The veto o' my purse. 
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At length in oor ain neebourhood 

There chanced, to be a sale, 
An' there I caught, in gracious mood, 

Da/me Fortume without fail. 
Up gangs the chair, in gangs my bodey 

Twa auld wives battle join ; 
I'm cowed, but desperate, risk a nod — 

Hoorah ! the prize is mine. 

Wi* back as buirdly as my Meg's, 

Spring-seated, stuffed, an' braw, 
In hicht to match her stumpy legs ; — 

An' grander still than a'. 
Its twa fore-wheels seem ivory rare, 

Sae neebour wives 'ill glower 
To see her hotchin' 'lang the flair 

In her ain coach an' four. 

O ! wad some patron noo be kind 

In this my pressing need. 
For, sure as ocht, I've set my mind 

To hae velocipede 
Yoked to this chariot o' my love ; 

Syne without spur or lash, 
'Mang ither swells, thro' Kelvin Grove, 

My word ! we'se cut a dash. 

Richt proud was I the prize to claim — 

Aye, proud's I'd been to hear 
That Gladstone had enrolled my name 

For fifty pounds a year ! 
An' though 'twere folly to insist 

Whether 'tis sae or not. 
There's aiblins names upon his list 

Nae mair deservin* o't. 

Be that's it may, my sonsie spouse 

Has got her easy chair j 
An' while kind Heaven the bliss allows 

To lea' her smiling there, 

E 



( 
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I*se be content, as weeFs I dow, 

Life's duties to enga^, 
Undazzled by the flickerin* lowe 

O* courtly Patronage. 

TThat say'st thou, wife 1 — " Sour plums, guid- 

Owre high for us to pu* ; [man, 

But placed within reach o* the han', 

They're hinny i' the mou*. 
An' when I'm gane, for like as no, 

I winna live to pree't, 
May Providence on thee bestow 

Sic heart-revivin' treat." 

For ony sake, guidwife, gi'e owre, 

Tliou ken'st 'twad rive my heart 
To fancy e'en that waefu' hour. 

When I wi' thee maun part; 
Yet I were an ungrateful loon. 

For a' thou'st been to me. 
To wish thee left to the chance boon 

That this cauld warld micht gi'e. 

Twice owre, thou ken'st my Doric lays 

Had been received at "Court," 
Ere they, in ocht save local praise. 

Made us the better for't ; 
But hech ! the third time they gaed there, 

Victorians sel', be't kent, 
O groats a gowpen, less or mair, 

To our mill-happer sent. 

Forbye, yon time, thou courage took 

To mell wi' royal ranks 
Thy offering, but ae genty book — 

A trifle mair than thanks 
Our Danish Princess deigned to gi'e. 

An' blythe were we to take ; 
Sae we'se let Royal Gowrts abee. 

For Alexandra's sake. 
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Nae patron's smile, my ain guidwife, 

An' thou wer't frae me ta'en, 
Could cheer my dreary path thro* life, 

Or ease me o' ae pain ; 
While flowery joys that roun* me group, 

Noo thou art by to share, 
Ilk ane their sunny heads wad droop 

Abune thy empty chair. 

'Tis wisely hidden frae oor ken, 

Licht o' my lowly biel. 
If thou or I, or how, or when, 

First parting pangs shall feel ; 
But Hope, Grief's burning smart, may cool, 

Whae'er maun bide the pang. 
That He wha parts shall kindly rule 

It winna be for lang. 

Meanwhile, should poortith's troubled sky 

O'ershade us wi' its gloom. 
Or modest plenty's placid eye • 

Cheer up our little room ; 
My comfoi-ts maun be at a dearth, 

Ere I seek muckle mair. 
Than see thee sit — queen of my hearth, 

Within thy easy chair. 



EPISTLE TO THE LATE YERY REY. DEAN 

RAMSAY. 

AuLD Reekie's venerable Dean, 

For twa sang-rousing letters. 
My Pegasus and I hae been 

By far owre lang your debtors; 
And, as our lawfu' debts to pay 

We tak' an honest pride in. 
Again up stey Parnassus brae, 

I'm spurrin' an' I'm ridin'. 
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'Tisna that I hae ony hope 

To mak' yer laurels greener, 
Wi' ocht that fam'd Pa/ma88U8 top, 

May yield to sic a gleaner; 
But as 'twill to my pleasure add, 

And ill to nane 's intended, 
Wi' nowther rider nor auld yad, 

Will Rcmisay be offended. 

Ye fell, auld birkie o' a Scot 

As e'er set fit on heather, 
I mind when 'twas my happy lot 

Wi' you first to foregether 
In yon rare buik whaur Wit, at will. 

Bangs dule in gashy lallans — 
I thocht ye then, an' think ye still. 

The wale o' cantie callans. 

I mind, too, as 'twere but yestreen, 

Hoo I, when care-tormented. 
Wad say, " Guidwife, rax me the Dean," 

For brawly, Sir, I kent it. 
That then ae half-hour spent wi' you. 

As it has since dune af en. 
Wad gar the carle unknit his broo. 

An' join us in our daffin. 

Saint Patrick's Dean, a churchman stanch, 

Was e'en a fdnny shaver; 
But Jiad his humour, root and branch, 

like yours, the healthy savour 
That sets the saul o' mirth a-glow: 

Virtue the while adjusting 
Its ilka pulse? Na, here, I trow. 

Comparison's disgusting. 

And yet some gomrals daur affirm 

Ye're but a wit collector. 
While th' " unco guid " gowks youl and chirm 

And fainly wad ye hector, 
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As ane wham it bec(»ueth ill 

His years and sacred calling, 
Sae muckle precious time to Hll, 

By-gane bad customs mauling. 

Then let sic geese amend, say I, 

The customs they compleen o'; 
And let their sons, I carena by, 

Ilk ane be made a Dean o\ 
Nor tho' the brood, owreheapit cogs 

O' lear should cram their pechan. 
Wad there appear, I lay my lugs, 

Ae Ramsay i' the cleckin. 

'Tis well to catch the fading hues 

O' Scotia* 8 ways and feelings; 
Her moral an' religious views, 

Her language etsid plain dealings; 
To show us younkers, noo an' then. 

Our grandams and grandaddies; 
When whitest poVd o' living men 

Were bairns, or beardless laddies. 

The stream o' plodding life to clear, 

That's apt whiles to get drumly; 
The daurg o' honest toil to cheer. 

When Patience 'sel* looks grumly, 
Maun sure become the pastor weel; 

Then, Ramisay, whaur's the wonner 
That ilka soun', far-seeing chiel 

Is proud to dae ye honour? 

An' can it be that verse o' mine 

Has won his approbation, 
Whause " Reminiscences " combine 

To keep the Scottish nation 
Breast-high abune the rising flude 

O' change, a weeock langer. 
Ere she consents, for Britahi^s guid. 

To droun, tho' 't be in anger. 
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My ain dear Scotland — " land o' cakes," 

As Robin lo'ed to style thee — 
Were't mine to gie the loiins their paiks 

That grudge, and wad despoil thee 
O' the few heirlooms that remain 

Frae southern depredators, 
I'd skelp an' £b.y them to the bane, 

The vile, fause-hearted traitors. 

But praise be gude ! we've Ramaaya left, 

Wha'll seiB thy memory richted. 
Nor leave thee, o' thy a' bereft, 

'Mid uggsome shades benichted. 
An' while my hamely doric lays. 

Get sic chiels to applaud me; 
O' my weel-won poetic bays. 

Let Time himsel' defraud me. 

Rcmiaay! to bigotry an' pride. 

Stem foe, whaure'er we find it; 
And prone to tak the weakest side. 

Warm-hearted, liberal-minded; 
Respectfully thy haun I grup. 

An' ca' thee Men' an' brither, 
Wi' wham 'twere glorious to staun up 

For Scotland, oor auld mither. 

Gude sen', and keep thee hale and fier, 

Wi' every needed blessin'; 
An' spare thee yet for mony a year. 

Thy country's woes to lessen. 
And when the fate that waits us a' 

Confronts thee, painless, fearless, 
Be't thine, bairn-like, to slip awa' 

To yon realm o' the tearless. 
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SUGGESTED BY SEEING AN AGED FRIEND 
FEEDING A ROBIN-REDBREAST, 

On December SOy 1862. 

AuLD saxty-twa drew near a close, 
As I, to snatch a brief repose 
Frae city life, turned west my nose. 

Resolved to see 
The carlin quat his weals an' woes 

In Ochiltree. 

There, thanks be to the railway horse, 
I, o* the journey nane the worse, 
Was landed safely in due course. 

An' sheuk wi' zeal 
Han's tinglin' wi' the glowin' force 

O' friendship leal. 

But as it isna my intent, 

To tell hoo happily I spent 

My holidays, whaur pleasure lent 

Her blythest smile, 
An' mirth's fat sides amaist were rent 

Wi' jokes the while. 

An' wisdom, leaning on his rod, 
Bestow'd his maist approvin' nod, 
An' piety made life's rough road 

Sa« straucht and even, 
Breathin' aroun' that sweet abode, 

The air o' heaven. 

Come wi' me to an auld Men's yaird, 
(On waur yer leisure micht be waired). 
An' what shall draw yer warm regaird 

Ye'll aiblins see, 
Tho' winter there has little spared 

To glad the e'e. 
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Dame Nature, cheek straik't wi' the tear. 
Loudly bewails the deein' year; 
Nor leaf, nor flowret, left to cheer 

Her waefu* heart, 
But a' looks desolate an' drear 

In ilka part 

Our feathery brethren o' sang, 
That bide wi' us the hale year lang. 
Mute noo their naked haunts amang, 

Draw timorous near, 
To lay grim famine's gnawin' pang 

Wi* human cheer. 

An' see, wee Bobin, famed in story, 
Skinklin' in a' his pristine glory. 
Darts to our auF frien' in a hurry. 

On ardent wing, 
An' picks the crumbs withouten flurry. 

He doxm does fling. 

O' my advances somewhat shy. 
He scans me wi' a cautious eye, 
But to the ancient han' draws nigh, 

Withouten dread. 
That noo for towmonds twa gane by 

Hath gien him bread. 

I won'er an thou'st left a brood 
"Within your eerie-soughin' wood; 
Gif sae, unmin'fu' o' their good, 

Why did'st thou lea' 
The helpless things 'mid solitude. 

To pine an' dee? 

But 'twad appear, as wise folks tell, 
When birdlins can dae for themsel'. 
They blythely bid a lang farewell 

To parents' care, 
An' that they're rarely kent to mell 

Wi' ither mair. 
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The miiilins freely thrown to thee, 
Thou'rt pickin' up wi* gratefu' e'e, 
While thou, as fancy whispers me, 

O'er ilka crumb, 
A lilt o' spring-time melody 

Dost inly hum. 

That han' frae whilk thou'rt bein* fed. 
Thro' toilin' saxty years for bread. 
Hath lang since had the loof o't made 

Hard as the aim, 
StiU dearly lo'es to straik the head 

O' bird or bairn. 

'Tis nae sma' treat to see thee, Kab, 
Frae that broun han' fill thy wee gab. 
Or in divei-sion sharply dab 

That couthie han', 
As on yon aul' dyke, hedge, or stabb. 

Thou tak'st thy stan*. 

"Whene'er he opes the garden yett, 
Thou happest wi' him fit for fit, 
Cravin' what thou art sure to get, 

Bouth o' guid cheer, 
Bauld as thou wert some dautit pet. 

Some baimie dear. 

"When winter yearly hath impressed 
His heel upon earth's naked breast. 
An' thou, puir Rab, art sair distress'd 

For insect fare. 
Thou com'st, thy aul' Men's welcome guest. 

His meals to share. 

Nae scaithfu' win', nae frost, nae snaw, 

Within that aged bosom fa'. 

There suffering's ofispring, ane an' a'. 

Beast, bird, an' wean, 
Howe'er sae snell their troubles blaw. 

Warm shelter gain. 
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Ay, flab, 'tis summer a' the year 
Within that heart; sae never fear, 
Thou'lt meet wi' routh o' wholesome cheer, 

Come when thou may, 
An' dearly lo'es thy frien' to hear 

Thy cantie lay. 

And as it maun be, sune or lang. 
That he departs life's bustlin' thrang, 
An to the fore, thou'lt lilt a sang. 

Thy tend'rest lay, 
O'er thy aul' frien', then laid amang 

His kiiidred clay. 

But may ye baith lang yet be spared; 
He wi' strong arm to till his yaird, 
An* when snell wintry blasts hae bared 

The woods an' fiel's. 
Thou to obtain his kind regard, 

An' share his meals. 



A PRAYER FOR THE RECOVERY OP MY 
AGED FATHER FROM SEVERE ILLNESS. 

AtigTMt 30thyl871. 

God of my fathers, who hast ne'er forsook. 

Nor frowned upon the tearful, upturned look 

Of erring mortal in this vale of tears. 

Where, haply, woes increase with growth of years; 

But art, even when Thou lift'st the chastening rod, 

The prayer-hearing, prayer-answering God; 

O entertain and grant my soul's desire. 

That this sore sickness of my aged sire, 

Be not commissioned yet to ope for him 

The ever-swinging doors of Death the grim. 
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grant the blessing that is only Thine, 
And aid fair Science in her aim benign, 
Soon to relieve that reverend head from pain, 
That pulse's frantic bounding to restrain; 
To cool that fever-flushed, sweat-dripping brow. 
Erst borne so bravely, but so stricken now. 
Or must the art of which man loves to boast. 
Again bewail its boasted cunning lost. 
While dumb aflection can, with streaming eyes, 
But view how calm the Christian father dies ! 

Spare him, good Lord, if 'tis Thy gracious will. 
To serve Thee here a little longer still; 
For tho' of human life th' allotted span 
He well hath passed, a toiling, honest man; 
Still, as the quiet gloamdrC of his days 
■ Creeps down apace, the more he doth Thee praise. 
That oft Thou'st led him safe through ills unseen 
And in Thy Providence so kind hast been. 
And given his soul a promise, firm and sure, 
Of after bliss that shall for aye endure. 

But ah, how yearns my heart to have him stay 
To cheer me farther on my darksome way; 
For, troubled as I am, and all but blind, 
And this cold world, so callous, so unkind, 
How hard to keep "the good fight" still in view. 
As 'tis seen mirrored, my dear sire, in you. 
Then spare him. Lord, if but to make him glad 
To see me choose the good, eschew the bad, 
So that his old age may the fruits enjoy 
Of what he planted in the thoughtless boy. 

And O, send back in safety to me here, 

From kindly nursing of that parent dear. 

Mine own loved bosom-mate, and home's one light ; 

For I sit darkling, sad, and Icme to-night. 

Feeling how hard the task, ere well begun. 

To bide Thj/ time and say " Tk^ wiU be done." 
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Yet pardon, Lord, I'm but a babe in grace, 
Tho' many trials sore IVe had to face, 
And lest this drive me farther still from Thee, 
Thjfiat^sjuatj whatever that,/^ be. 



IN MEMORTAM. 

John Young, Born 23rd April, 1797 ; Died 18th 

December, 1871. 

O spirit bless'd of my beloved sire. 

Permitted offc my lonesome path to cheer, 
Fain would I waken my long slumbering lyre 

To tell how much his memory I revere. 
When nightly thus, O ever watchful shade, 

Thou com'st endued with an immortal power, 
Deep yearning to impart celestial aid 

To white-faced grief, in her most trying hour : — 
Yea, Heaven commissioned, comest to illume 
My straggling pathway to the darksome tomb. 

Ten sorrow-laden months have come and gone. 

My father dear, since thou bad*st earth farewell ; 
And keener agony than I have known, 

Nor human heart can feel, nor tongue can tell, 
To think that I was absent from the bed 

From which thy spirit sought its native skies — 
Nor there to pillow up thy stricken head — 

Obtain thy blessing — nor to close thine eyes — 
Those eyes that ever shown on me and mine 
With glowing love, akin to the divine. 

The biting chill of dark December's breath 
Had then on sick-bed laid me faint and low. 

And 'twould, they said, be bearding mine own death 
Did I the sad, sweet, duty not forego. 
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To lower thy head into thy lowly grave. 

So I, for sake of two loved ones at home, 
The gracious privilege unto others gave, 

To lay thee gently in the hallowed loam 
Where thou had'st laid, heart-stricken at the core, 
Thy bosom mate nigh twenty years before. 

But just returned from lingering o'er the spot 

"Wbere thou reclin'st on earth's maternal breast, 
And though not weary of my present lot, 

O how I long to share the quiet rest — 
The dreamless slumber and the perfect peace— 

That settle now upon thy dear remains. 
And crown thee with a fuU, well earned release 

From every ill that to frail life pertains; 
Nor lack I warnings that the fuial close 
Ere long will bless me with thy calm repose. 

For more than busy life's allotted span 

Thou fought'st it's fight, 'mid trials not a few. 
Thy Maker's crowning work — " an honest man " — 

Stamped on thy character the journey through. 
No skulker thou from virtue's stem demands; 

No drone within the buzzing hive of life; 
No craven with outstretched alms-pleading hands, 

That feared to mingle in the daily strife; 
But Duty, when she call'd by day or night. 
Found thee equipped, and ready for the fight. 

Not even in the ghamin of thy days. 

When jiltish Fortune caught thee in her toils. 
And drove thee forth from basking in the rays 

Of filial piety's age-cheering smiles, 
Would'st thou submit to her despotic reign ; 

But, spuming serfdom, proudly rais'd thy head 
And march'd into the wide, cold world again, 

To win, by honest sweat, thy daily bread; 
Yea, took the field, though barely worth a groat — 
A sturdy ca/rle, an independent Scot. 
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Nor long had'st laboured till a cozie hiel 

Was thine to welcome thee at close of day; 
A pleasant home, where none dared make thee feel, 

By word or look, that thou wert in their way. 
And ah ! dear gone one, offe IVe heard thee tell, 

Thou never had'st such perfect peace of mind 
Until the adverse blow upon thee fell 

That drove thee forth, thy lowly cot to find; 
Then did'st thou truly learn to kiss the rod, 
And praise the wisdom of a loving Grod. 

Unskilled in books of new or olden date. 

With modem science thou could'st scarce agree ; 
And if out-argued in some long debate, 

" What says the Word on*t1" was enough for thee. 
" Faith" had in thee a love-confiding child, 

But " works " a man, persistent, stout, and bold. 
That onward, upward, ever bravely toiled. 

Nor once of the reward lost sight or hold. 
Thus sped thy latter days, beloved friend. 
And crowned thee victor at the blissful end. 

Thy gains, *tis true, if balanced with my loss, 

Were as a mountain to a grain of sand ; 
Yet strength to bear my spirit-bending cross. 

E'en at this date, I seldom can command. 
The day on which thou mad'st thy weekly call 

Oft brings thy gentle " tap tap " to the door; 
Nor can that portrait hanging on the wall 

Assure me that thou comest never more — 
Nay, on mine ears e'en now there softly rain 
Sweet Doric sounds from those dear lips again. 

Then come, bless'd shade of my departed sire, 
Be thou the guardian angel of my hearth; 

Console my grief, and help me to aspire 

To manhood's height, as did that sire on earth. 

And Thou, All Gracious, Ever Present One, 
Ready to aid Thy every creature's weal. 
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As did the father, O assist the son 

To love and serve Thee with increasing zeal, 
So that on earth, ere yet I reach the goal, 
That father's peace may reign within my soul. 



ON ERECTING A TOMBSTONE 
To THE Revered Memory of my Parents. 

(June, 1873.) 

Op humbler birth, and with a lowlier muse, 

"Wilt grant my claim, sweet poet of the Ouse, 

If high as thine my " proud pretensions rise," 

I sing of parents passed into the skies." 

And though on yonder stone I've mirrored forth 

My memory of those sainted parents* worth, 

'Tis not from sympathetic grief that I 

Would beg for tears, or woo the vagrant eye 

Of some time-killing, careless passer-by. 

But to fulfil a fondly-nursed desire 

Of thine, while here, my now departed sire. 

As hails the dawn, the furrow nestling lark. 
So had'st thou hailed an emblem meet to mark 
The hallowed spot where lay the dear remains 
Of her who shared thy pleasures, cares, and pains. 
Nigh thirty years, and gladsome made thy life, 
A loving mother, and a pattern wife. 
But when she died, and roughly as thou fared. 
From daily wants but little could be spared. 
And do thy utmost thou could'st nothing save. 
To point co-mourners to thy loved one's grave. 

Ah ! 'twas a wish dear to thy widowed heart, 
And I, though poor, much longed to do my part. 
While, thou wert here, :to have that wish made good, 
But living mouths, my father, must have. food ; 
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And hardly pressed, the muse who sings for bread, 
Hath nought but tears to offer to the dead, — 
Tears that, mayhap, can barely win at times 
" A generous pubUc " to her mournful rhymes; 
Or, at her best, she can but little more 
Than keep the wolf outside her votary's door. 

Nor less, my mother, was the wish thine own. 

To mark the place where thou in tears had'st sown 

Two of the many seedlings mourned by thee. 

As early shaken from the parent tree. 

But death's keen axe full prone upon thee swept, 

And sad we laid thee where thy seedlings slept, 

With nought to symbolise the sacred spot, 

Not e'en one azure eyed forget-me-not ; 

Though queenly May had just upraised her hand 

Broadcast to shower her treasures o'er the land. 

Our own " "Wee Willie," too, sleeps by thy side. 
Sweet cherub of his mother, the blue-eyed. 
Of whom that mother, in no false alarms, 
Foretold, when first we laid him in her arms, 
That he was one of such celestial birth, 
As now and then comes wandering down to earth. 
From out the beauteous garden walks of heaven. 
And brief the loan of such to mortals given. 
So Willie left us when few months had passed. 
Our first home grief — ^but ah ! 'twas not our last. 

Next oped for thee yon raw December day. 

As sung, my sire, in thy memorial lay. 

And thou wert lowered into thy clammy bed, 

With one poor shrub to guard thy hoary head, 

Tho' thou had'st wished through many toilsome years 

To fence. the place with something more than tears. 

But 'twas for me that captious Fortime willed 

The privilege to have thy wish fulfilled ; 

And thanks to one who bounteous came to aid. 

The filial debt has now been amply paid. 
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All yes, my Benefactor, but for thee, 
That claim had surely ne'er been met by me ; 
And though I may not breathe thy honoured name 
In this poor verse, thou art endeared to Fame, 
As one whose aid was never vainly sought, 
Where liberal deeds, not words, could profit ought. 
Then while pure gratitude, first-bom and best 
Of human virtues, dwells in human breast, 
Such gratitude to thee in me and mine, 
Till life's last throb, can suffer no decline. 

And O thou gracious God who did'st dispose 

This generous heart, whose praise meandering flows 

Through many lands, to set us, for a time. 

Nearer to comfort's heart-reviving clime, — 

Before thy footstool we adoring fall, ' 

And thank Thee for the daily mercies all, 

With which thy providence supplies our board: ^ 

And be the bounties of thy grace adored, 

That through the mediation of thy Son, 

Heaven is our home, when life's short race is run. 
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'ToTHER day a set of Magistrates 
Were met in a fair English town. 

And doughtier souls, with cooler pates, 
Had ne'er upon a bench sat down. 

So stout of heart, they scorned to lodge 

One thought akin to lenity, 
Nor from their posts one inch would budge 

For the sweet sake of charity. 

'Twas winter, and the houseless poor, 
Methought must perish in the cold. 

When stood this Shylock bench before, 
Trembling, a widow poor and old. 

p 
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Her sunken eye and puckered cheek 
I>eep impreBs bore of gnawing want, 

Nor less than seventy winters bleak . 
Had made her locks so bare and scant. 

Mean her attire, yet all so neat, 
E'en malice could not fail to see, 

Tho* 'fore this rig'rous judgment seat, 
No worthless slattern dame waJ9 she. 

But hush compassion, and be still. 
Nor thus the widow's cause support, 

Or thou may'st tread yon weary mill 
For open " disrespect of court." 

" How now !" with awful voice and mien. 
The quorum's Solomon oiit-bawls, 

" Think'st thou, old woman, we maintain 
Our markets, and our huckster's stalls,. 

" For such as thee, who dare refuse, 
At our tax-farmer's just demand. 
To render the green market dues. 

When there with goods on sale ye standi 

" Who breaks the law must bear the brunt : 
What say'st thou to the charge? — do'st hear? 
Look to the bench — my word upon't, 
This whimpering sha'nt avail thee here." 

" O, how, your Worship, could I pay," 
The widow, stammering, answer made, 

" In market dues, one-half away 
Of all my little stock in trade? 

" Of turnip plants three penn'orth poor. 
Was all that I could bring for sale. 
And,' with the Wolf inmde my door 
And three grandchildren's piteous wail. 
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" Had I to taxman's cruel clutch, 

In dues, three halfj»ence yielded up, 
Could *tother ha'pence three done much. 
To find my starvelings bite or sup ? 

" God knows, your "Worships, when I sped 
To market thro' the wintry blast. 
With promise soon to fetch them bread, 
Nor they, nor I had broke our fast. 

" I proffered, as will prove this wench. 
Two ha'pence to the taxman's hands. 
So let this honourable bench 

Sum up how much between us stands. 



u 



And as my little folks since mom. 
For grannie will be longing so; 

O, let me home to them return. 

Do, please your Worships, let me go !" 

Up now a grim old bencher sprung, 
Who to out-Shylock Shylock seemed, 

As cold and harsh his accents rung. 

While from his eyes fire flashes gleamed. 

" No, Goody, no, thou dost not budge 

For home ! the law must take its swing, 
And straight to prison thou shalt trudge, 
Despite thy well-meant whimpering." 

" O, not to prison," the fear-crazed, 

Tongue-palsied creature, wildly gasp'd. 
As with her pleading eyes heav'n raised, 
Her hands in agony she clasp'd. 

" Ah, no, your Worships will not serve 
Old grannie so — ^the case is hard, 
And her poor orphans three must starve, 
Were she in gloomy prison barr'd." 
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" Nay, nay" — (ye gods, his Worship smiled. 
And seemed in a most melting mood) — 

" For three days only thou'lt be jailed, 

And while, mayhap, 'twijl do thee good, 

" Well to the workhouse have conveyed 
Thy orphan charge, if such thou hast, 
Where they'll be nicely housed and fed, 
Till thy incarceration's past. 

" No doubt thou think'st thy case severe, 
(A clearer case T never saw,) 
But no compunctious twitches here 
May clog the wheels of civic law. 

" Remove the prisoner," and his paunch. 
With complaisance his Worship strokes; 
And duties o'er, drives home to lunch. 
Or to his Club — ^to crack his jokes. 

Meanwhile the Court's bum-bailiff springs 
As mastiff fierce upon his prey. 

Who, as her withered hands she wrings. 
And, tottering, takes her rugged way, 

Lifts from the earth her streaming eyes. 
Where little she hath left to love, 

And yearning for what man denies. 
Sobs out — " There is a Judge above." 



TO A FRIEND 

In a Neighbouring Burgh, on Sending Him the 
FOLLOWING Poem in Manuscript. 

Accept, dear Sir, a tale in Doric rhyme — 

In M.S. only, please observe, meantime ; — 

Not that the compliment would weigh the less, 

If compliment it be, in letterpress ; 

Nor that I fear the critic's cuff or kick. 

Who might not find my tale quite " up to Dick." 
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(But mercy on us ! this is downright slang, 

And well deserves o'er hip a lusty bang ;) 

For I, ere now, have braved him in his den, 

And must if soon the venture make again, 

When, if his treatment of me be as kind 

As it hath been, I'll have no fault to find ; 

But that thy modesty, I know full well, 

Chaste as a hermit, loveth so its cell. 

Thou would'st me give but scanty thanks, I fear. 

To trump thy praise into the public ear. 

Yet, there's a " bailie" and a " burg" beside 
In this my tale, located south the Clyde ; 
And what poet for his tale mayn't claim, 
" A local habitation and a name"? — 
Though, by the way, these items are suppressed, 
And by the local reader must be guessed. 

So fall to guessing with a hearty will. 
And when thou'st used thy best conundric skill, 
Ifthou'rtthat "bailie," and that "burg's" thine own. 
And "the shoe fits "—by all means, put it on; — 
If not, just leave it, and no harm is done. 

Yet there be bailies of not half thy worth — 
Yea, many coxcombs, fiunkies, and so forth — 
Who would not blush to wear this classic "shoe," 
And vow they mighty well became it too. 

Then view my bailie with a kinsman's eye — 

For ah ! 'twould grieve me should my Mend pass by 

His great one chance of immortality. 
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A Tale o' Dule. — In Two Parts. 

Fart First. 

Dear Billie mine, the ither nicht at ten, 
I on the bauk, langside my couthie hen. 
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Had settled doun, but rest I could get nane, 

Sae sair forefouchen wi* the care an' pain 

O' scartin for her pechan an' my ain ; 

Foreby, ye ken, our only leevin' chick, 

Wha, like her mither, dearly lo'es her pick. 

Toom was i^y crap, for that day grub nor crumb, 

Nor ocht worth speakin' o' had to me come, 

An' I wi' win' was boss as ony drum. 

My double kame, erst cockit sae, och hone ! 

Slouched owre my lugs, supple's a tattie scone ; 

My glossy wings, o' late sae Strang an' fleet, 

Noo torn an' thowless, trailed amang my feet ; 

An' then my spurs, owre whilk I'd crawn sae crouse. 

Were blunted sae, they wadna jagged a louse ; 

While my puir heart lay heavy, cauld, an' dead — 

For a' the warld, just like a lump o' lead — 

In short, my frien' wi' little to solace, 

Yer crony cock was in a piteous case. 

Noo for my tale — tho' 'tweel I shake wi' fricht, 

To tell the horrors o' that awsome nicht ; 

An' while, nae doot, there cam' a change o' scene, 

I muckle fear I'll ne'er be what I've been. 

Strivin' in vain, as I hae said, to sleep, 

I faun' an eerie something owre me creep — 

Prognostic sure o' some mishanter fell ; 

Yet for my life I couldna help mysel' ; 

It seemed as I, accompanied by my dame — 

(Oor chick, weel for her, had a tout at hame) — 

Intent on thrift, had ta'en the road upon 

As bonnie a simmerday as ever shone ; 

Blue was the lift, withouten speck or cloud, 

Skinkled oor plumage i' the sun like gowd. 

Till, trouth, I strutted big an' crousely crew. 

As on that day we first thegither drew. 

Thus daunnerin' on, weel pleased oor craps to fill, 

We'd picked oor way as far as Keppoch-hill, 

A bittock wast frae oor belov'd Swan Lane, 

Where we hae dwelt for thirteen years bygane. 
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When, waes my heart ! pn lookin' to the north, 

I saw what seemed a monster cloud spring forth. 

And, in a twinklin', a' was black as pitch. 

And I an' l^eggy cowerin' in a ditch 

That, by gnid fortune, chanced to be at haun*. 

And 'twas nae time on stappin' stanes to stan'. 

That cloud portentous, whSrlin' roun* an' roun', 

Dounwards cam' rushin' wi' a whizlin' soun', ] 

Till 'bune,o6r heads it opened wi' a bang. 

An' oot thejwame o't, wi' a thunderin' clang. 

Darted an eagle — ^hideous, black, an' Strang — 

Wha's crookit beak, huge form, an' glowin' een, 

Like frosty sun, cow'd ocht I'd ever seen. 

Peggy, puir tjiing, had swarfed, an' 'twas as weel. 

For hoverin' sheer abune oor hallow biel. 

The uggsome deevil grabbed us in a crack 

Wi' his aim beak, an' keytch'd us on his back ; 

Syne wi' a guller loud's a cuddie's rair. 

Swift wi' us baith up moimted i' the air, 

Whaur, for a time, I saw nor heard ocht mair^ ; 

When back to life yer hapless frien' had come, 

We were abreast o' Townsen's muckle lum ; 

An' O ! the glowff o' its stink-loaded smoke, 

Micht weel hae throttled ony or'nar cock. 

But, as ye ken, I'm no that easy beat, 

I did but ^loast, the whilk revived my mate, , 

Wha chuckl'd forth, " Keepquate, ye gowk, keep quate." 

"Peggy," quo I, " noo that ye're oot the fent, 

l^hink ye he means to coup us doun the vent?" 

For I could see frae oor exalted bauk 

Richt doun the thrapple o' the giant stauk. 

" Fear na," quo she, " we've wan owre mony a scaiir, 

An' come what may, dear Jock, we micht be waur." 

" Weel that," quo I, " sma' comfort though it be. 

Is kindly meant, and I'se no disagree." 

But noo the carrier bird held to the south, 

'Bune mony a spot weel kent to me in youth ; 
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An* sune a-doun the classic stream he drove. 

That cuts oor city park at Kelvingrove, 

Whaur, strange to tell, we baith got bokin' sick, 

Mair than we did wi' Townsen's stinkin' reek. 

Still south by wast, young Partick far below. 

Gleams i* the sunlicht like a raree show ; 

While on oor left the guid auld toun's remains 

Seem but a ruckle o' dishonoured stanes. 

Noo we're across famed Clutha's silvery tide. 

And 'bune the burg o* Scottish burg the pride, 

Whaur big the hives o' siccan toilin* bees 

As mak' Britannia Empress o' the Seas — 

Whaur gumption, pluck, an' aiblins a bit swagger, 

Doun irsLB the Provost to the meanest beggar, 

Hae raised their tounie to a foremost place 

'Mang police burgs, till, heth ! devoid o' grace. 

It shakes its neive in auld Savct Mutigo's face. 

But dingin' a' my musings high to smash- 

A dinlin' rattle, followed by a flash. 

Syne a side wabble o' the royal bird. 

An' doun we're rushin' on the nether yird. 

I judgin' that for certain a' was gone ; 

While Peggy scraighs — " Haud on noo, Jock, hand on !" 

When to oor profit, but the eagle's loss, 

Souse ! wi' a clash, we're landed at the Cross, 

Whaur shoutin' caddies mak' the welkin ring, 

Wi' " Bravo ! Bailie, ye're o' shots the king." 

Koo wallowed in his gore the monster beast. 
In wecht, I'm sure, a tron half ton at least. 
When spak' the hero wha sae brave did prove, 
That brute let Dizzy tak' for treasure-trove, 
'Twill aiblins save us, an he wisely acts, 
A penny some day on our income tax. 
Meanwhile this rara avis be my share ; 
Syne 'neath his oxters when, wi' cannie care. 
Me an' my Peggy he had safely stowed, 
Amid the cheers o' an exultant crowd. 
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He aff in triumph bore me an' my dame, 

To share the comforts o' his cozie hame ; 

An' tho' sair tashed wi' what I had come through, 

E'en 'neath his arm, I hotched my wings an' crew. 

Fart Second. 

'Twas noo, need I inform my trusty fier, 
Our troubled sky at length began to clear, 
O' whilk I hinted, when I judged it weel 
To tell my sorrows to a frien' sae leal. . 
'Tisna the richt o' public men to quarrel 
Wr their guid deeds, when published to the warl'. 
Sin' mony coofs in our lick-spittle days, 
Wi' front unblushing, court the public gaze ; 
An' tho', ye ken, I'm nae tale-telling bird — 
As truth for truth's sake is but seldom heard, — 
I'se lilt his praise, sin' it my humour suits, 
Whause sense o' honour wadna wrang auld Cloots. 
In form an' bearin' ilka inch a man. 
Embrowned wi' honest labour's healthy tan, 
Twa speakdn' een, a braid an' towerin' broo, 
A blythe frank countenance, a firm-set mou' ; 
And I for you the generous frien' hae drawn. 
Into whause couthie care we noo had fa'en. 
Sune as our hero wi' his rescued prize 
Had reached his hame, — to us a Faradise, 
Compared wi' ocht we'd ever seen before — 
We were supplied frae his abundant store. 
By his ain haun, wi' halesome food galore ; 
Our touzled feathers syne he kindly straik'd. 
An' seemed, in short, as naething wad hae slak'd 
His great heart glowin' thirst for daein' good. 
E'en to us puir fowks o' the feathery brood ; 
An' sune our midnicht troubles we forgot, 
'Neath the warm sunshine o' his peacefu' cot. 
I kenna hoo our great fore-daddie fared. 
When first he pick'd 'bout Helen's bonnie yaird ; 
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Or "wi* what ecstasy at momin' da*, 
He first essayed to clap his winfi» an' craw ; 
Or wi' what joy Ms Jtron hen did bring 
Her primal brood aneath her fostering wing. 
But this I ken, an' to the death will threap, 
Peggie an' I were noo in splendid keep, 
Sae muckle sae, that my ance dowie dame. 
An ane may trust the redness o' her kame, 
Will, aiblins, yet dae what I needna name. 

Ye've doubtless kent, my lang-time neebour cock, 
'Bout yer ain doors, some wed deservin' fowk, 
Wha, when they'd reached the bent o' their desire. 
By some mischance gang flounderin' in the mire, 
An' tho' they strive to mak' their hardships less, 
Hae ilka day to face some new distress. 
An' ye'U hae seen, as I hae aften dune. 
The rosiest mom, an' lownest afternoon. 
Set in a nicht tempestuous, loud, an' black. 
When a' abune was but ae pell-mell wrack 
O' frantic clouds, that hither thither drove — 
Pierced by the darts o' dread fire-loving Jove, 
E'en sae wi' me, I had but barely speiled 
Joy's tapmost hicht, when dounwards I was wheeled, 
A^' my Wd cavie,'in the momin's beam. 
Tho' the late ongauns sae life-like did seem. 
Showed me that a' was but ae cheatry dream j 
The while my Leddy, baith by peck an' tauk. 
Threatened to ding my Lordship aff the bauk. 
Unless, forsooth, I did bestir me quick, 
An' fin' some breakfast for her an' her chick. 

Hech ! but that waukenin' up cowed a' the shocks 
E'er felt, I'm sure, by aither men or cocks ; 
An' but for my puir chicken an' her mither, 
Blythe wad I be to flee life a'thegither. 
But I suppose I maun fa' til't ance mair, 
An' scart my life out for oor scanty fare, 
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Sin' to rebel I brawly ken were vain, 

And like as no, redress I wad get nane, 

Tho' to great Epopa^^ sel' I made my mane. 

Ye little ken, I fear, spruce Billie mine, 

Hoo scrimply noo auld Scotia's toun's- cocks dine ; 

Whanr purse-proud cits delight to jibe an* snarl 

At cocks like me, when piclan' near their warF ; 

While you an' yours owre young GoVwmbwSB plains, ' 

Strut fat an' joyous 'mang kind-hearted swains, 

Whaur e'en the puirest bantlin' o' oor race 

May fearless craw in blusterin' McmmuynJa face. 

An' yet, it helps to clear life's drumly stream, 

To meet exceptions even in a dream ; 

An' 'tween oorsel's, tho' I richt lowly sit, 

I brawly ken, I'm no just frien'less yet, 

Nor sail say " Die," but high my crest I'll rear 

Owre a' my ills, — sae neebor, never fear. 

An' noo, hoo fares yer ain wee chick an' Nell 1 
I hope they're weel, and eke yer sturdy sel' 
As fu' o* ifle, as when ye sailed awa' 
Sax towmonds syne, to learn the Blocks to craw. 
Ye've met, nae dout, wi' twa'rie ups an' douns, 
Sae lang-time pickin' thro' their yankee touns. 
An' ferlies seen, when i' yer freakish moods 
Ye've gane stravaigin' thro' their lone back-woods. 
For weel I mind, ye'd lea' the brawest hens. 
To range wi' me dear Lassie^ a hills an' glens ; 
But sin', crouse birkie, ye hae ta'en a bride. 
Content ye noo wi' her at hame tae bide ; 
An' tho' ae bird is a' yer present store, 
Yer cleckin' yet may count ye hauf a score. 
For whilk to cater, ye'll fin' oot's nae joke. 
But toughest wark for e'en the bravest cock ; 
Tho' tent me weel, be't easy or be't hard, 
A' duties dune bring aye theii* ain reward. 
Sae fare ye weel, scart on an' never fear, 
Ye'll fin' me still yer leal auld chanticleer. 

♦ King of the Birds. , 
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CONTENTMENT; OR, THE TWIN SISTERS. 

A LIFE PICTURE. 

What sight more pitiful than to behold 

A pilgrim, to whom earth is but a wold 

Of barremiess, pursuing life's rough road, 

Foot-sore, and groaning 'neath his crushing load 

Of ills severe, that have increasing been 

For eighty years, and nought on which to lean 

His tottering frame, and brave each lurking harm 

That may o'ertake him, save a fleshly arm. 

To such poor souls, poor save in ills and years. 

Earth is, indeed, a weary vale of tears. 

But what more lovely to the thoughtful eye 

Than to behold the pilgrim to the sky 

Calmly pursue his down-hill path of life — 

The scene, perchance, of one continuous strife 

'Twixt him and penury for daily bread. 

Yet mark how bright that eye, how firm that tread. 

And mark ye, too, that arm on which he leans ; 

*Twas while on earth the humble Nazarene's, 

*Tis Tww the strong arm of the risen One — 

The Friend of sinners, God*s eternal Son. 

Twins from the womb, twins in estate as well. 
Of whom, though Fame hath ne'er a word to tell, 
Few more deserving the esteem of man. 
Than our twin sisters, Margaret and Joan. 
But they are poor, alas, in worldly goods. 
And hand in hand have walked life's solitudes 
For eighty years, with few who care to trace 
Their modest virtues to their hiding place : 
And yet, despite neglect, these virtues thrive. 
And as they gain in years, seem more alive. 

Twin maidens, too, are they, whose life has been, 
While fit to toil, one long harassing scene 
'Twixt them and wanty with no warm, manly breast 
On which to lay their weary heads to rest. 
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And now tliat all their working days are past, 

If to protect them from chill poortith's blast 

They nought had save our Poor-law's niggard hand, 

They'd died of famine in their fatherland. 

But Hey whose care the bleeting lamb defends 

From bitter blast, hath given these poor ones friends. 

Ay, there are Christian friends, an honoured few. 
Who strive to keep this aged pair in view, 
And while desire would fain accomplish more. 
They drive gaunt famine from their lowly door. 
One pays their rent ; another friend supplies 
Warm clothing when fierce winter rules the skies ; 
A third provides that still upon them waits, 
" The cup that cheers, but not inebriates ;" 
A fourth, in many kindly little ways. 
Helps much to soothe their lone, declining days. 

Their small, well-ordered hearth still neatly swept — 

Their antique plenishing all cleanly kept ; 

Their conversation aye with wisdom blent — 

Their aged faces beaming with content, 

If studied well, instruction might impart 

To many a wealthy home and youthftd heart. 

Unfelt by them the mother's tender care, 

Still, infancy is warmly welcomed there ; 

And many pattering feet have blithely ran. 

To climb the knees of Margaret and Joan. 

A little minstrel, pert, yet wondrous sage. 
Him Billy called, their tender cares engage ; 
And certain as each frugal meal-hour comes. 
Bill's at his prison door demanding crumbs. 
And whHe the forward rogue his boon still gains, 
He pays it back in many gladsome strains, 
That fill the dwelling of this lonely pair 
Vocal with music on the summer air — 
When forth from wintry silence drear and long, 
Wood warblers wake to sweet, heart-thrilling song. 
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Book-learned enough to scan, yet little more, 

The penny news-sheet, or the volume hoar 

Of ancient saws, more happy speeds their time 

Than e'er did poet's o'er his darling rhyme. 

While useful volumes peer from various nooks, 

Graces their table stU], the Book of books — 

Their antique Bible — from whose healing page 

They draw a panax^ea to assuage 

The many troubles here upon them cast, 

And more than hopes of heaven, their home at last. 

Joan, the " Martha " of this poor abode, 

Whose simple wants her stooping shoulders load 

'Neath cares, which e'en these simple wants impart, 

Is oft o'erta'en with a desponding heart. 

But as the murky clouds of night give way, 

'Fore yonder God-crowned ruler of the day, 

So turns she to Jehovah's promise made, 

" That they who serve Him ne'er shall lack for bread," 

Then joyfully that heart breaks forth in song, 

To Him whose arm hath been her stay so long. 

Margaret, the " Mary " of the lowly cot. 
Wherein "<Ae better part^* is ne'er forgot — 
Bed-rid for years, decrepid, poor, and lorn. 
While feeble nature feels each pricking thorn ; 
Bound to her Saviour with a Mary's love. 
As seeks its forest home the storm-tossed dove. 
So each afflictive gust o'er Margaret driven. 
Impels her winged soul the nearer heaven — 
While still the lustrous beams of grace divine 
Upon her furrow'd brow more brightly shine. 

Here suffering's wrinkled brow is crowned with peace; 
Here we have no soul-murmurings for release 
From all the painful ties that hold them here. 
Long scene to them of mortal ills severe ; 
But still, with tuneful hearts, our sisters twain 
Down to its dregs life's mingled goblet drain ; 
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And while they hand in hand gravewairds descend, 
And each new solace found bespeaks a friend, 
They of dependence scarcely feel the bands, 
So soft trtie charity's fair, gentle hands. 

Still guard them well, ye philanthropic few. 

Whose charity, bright glowing with the hue 

Of love divine, enjoys her genial care. 

Kindly to tend this venerable pair ; 

Since, need I tell you, that your bread thus cast 

Upon the waters, shall return at last 

To you and yours — return an hundredfold. 

E'en here in boons more precious far than gold — 

And 'yond the date of systems, stars, and suns. 

His smiles who loves such poor afflicted ones. 
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Janet Hamilton, Born at Carshill, Parish op 
Shotts, October 7, 1795; Died at Langloan, 
Parish op Old Monkland, October 30, 1873. 

O ! 'twas a glorious November day 

When marshalled all in funeral array. 

Four hundred men at solemn pace repaired 

From Langloan to Old Monkland's auld kirkyard; 

There to deposit the revered remains 

Of one .^hose gushing, soul-ennobling strains 

Have raised thee higher in the starry sphere 

Of song immortal, mine own Scotia dear, 

And placed another jewel in thy crown — 

A Doric gem that Greece herself might own. 

October, month best loved of all the vear 
By her who claims from me the filial tear, 
Did'st whisper into hoar November's ear. 
Just as thy wonted work on earth was done. 
To shed the glories of a July sun 
Upon the bier of Janet Hamilton, 
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Mine own loved Minnie, and most honoured friend, 
Whom thou for many years to earth did'st lend^ 
And, at whose own fond wish, hast borne away 
Into the "realms of everlasting day." 

Dear Minnie mine — for thou did'st grant my claim 
To call thee by that all endearing name 
For twelve long years — and can it be that I, 
Who oft beheld, with sympathetic eye. 
Thee patient waiting for the change to come, 
Would fain recall thee from thy heavenly home 1 
Methought that I had bravely schooled my heart 
To stoic firmness with my friend to part ; 
But now, alas ! by this same heart beguiled, 
I'm weak as any new-made orphan chQd. 

'Tis often thus we from delusive Hope 
Will borrow strength with distant ills to cope ; 
But helpless all, whene'er those ills arrive. 
We with our stronger selves but vainly strive; 
And treason 'twere 'gainst thee, old queen of song, 
* Who with thy friendship honoured me so long. 
And whose still genial, yet judicious praise. 
Oft cheered my Muse her drooping wings to raise, 
Did I not deeply thy decease deplore, 
Nor yearn to hear thy loving voice once more. 

Methinks I see thee, screened from noontide glare. 

As last I saw thee in thy easy chair. 

By duteous Mirren tended ; old and blind. 

Worn out and feeble, but in heart and mind 

Strong to embrace the whole of humankind. 

And prompt as ever with the sad to mourn ; 

The sick's uneasy bed to smooth and turn. 

To aid the needy, and to cheer the 'lorn ; [tears. 

While with glad youth, whose bright eyes knew no 

Thy joyous laugh was younger than thy years. 

A wife and mother e'er half through thy teens. 

Thick coming haims, and with but scanty means. 
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Four willing hands between tliee and thy John, 
"Were force enough to speed you bravely on. 
No meddler thou in other folks' aJSairs ; 
To tend thy children and thy household cares, 
And meet the cravings of thy mind the while 
For solid food, kept thee in grateful toil ; 
Nor could old age and frailty ere oppose 
Thy thirst for knowledge to life's latest close. 

Thou could'st admire the learning of the schools. 
Yet laugh to scorn, all mere pedantic fools; 
And, bom of Nature, joyously hast toiled 
To sing her praises in thy " Woodn^tes Wild." 
Tho' 'twas no hacking drudgery to thee. 
Whose songs gushed forth melodious and free, 
Till, unassisted, on the scroll of fame, 
*Mong Scotia's poets thou hast writ thy name, 
And safe art lodged within her circling arms, 
While love of solg her generous bosom wan^s. 

Deep read and cultured far above thy class. 

In conversation few could thee surpass; 

And tho' the gauntlet thou would'st not throw down. 

In controversy thou could'st hold thine own. 

Milton and Shakespeare thou would'st quote for hours, 

But 'twas old ballads best drew out thy powers ; 

And many a story quaint and legend old 

In classic diction thou hast sung and told — 

Grems which but thy Golconda could us spare, 

And which to guard shall be thy country's care. 

With manners simple, and no mean desires, 
Thou wert no sycophant who but aspires, 
By fawniug arts, to gain his private ends ; 
But, kind to all, and grateful to thy friends. 
No gilded lurements coidd from thee have Ijought 
Thy in-born wealth of independent thought. 
With faith in Christ and his commandmLts pure. 
No bigot thou, hard-featured, and demure ; 

G 
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But, simny-souled, 'twas aye thy honest pride. 
Whatever the cost, to fight on virtue*8 side. 

Burning and fierce, thy patriotic zeal 

'Gainst aught that threatened dear auld Scotland's 

weal. 
And had our age demanded martyr's blood, 
Thou by her Kirk and Covenant had stood. 
Full oft in wrath thou'st struck thy vengeful lyre. 
And cursed King Alcohol, that fiend most dire. 
Whose myrmidons, still plotting to destroy, 
Gloat o'er their work elate with hellish joy. 
And whose bold foreheads bear this damning brand — 
" Licensed by law to scourge our native land." 

But hush, my Muse, and clear thy gloomy brow. 
Our friend is resting from her labours now; 
And 'mid the glories of Elysian fields. 
Finds sweeter joys than poor earth ever yields. 
So Minnie mine, and friend beloved, farewell ; 
Thy memory in my heart shall ever dwell. 
And O may Heaven to him thou'st left behind — 
Thy dear ^^Auld Neehour Johnny^' — still be kind ; 
Support him now, woe-worn, and sore down-cast, 
And lay him gently by thy side at last. 



WEE ADDIE SULLERLAN'.* 
Born Dec. 16th, 1872 : Died Sept. 9th, 1876. 

O' a' the laddies that e'er ran 
On pavement, or a peerie span. 
There ne'er was sic a big wee man, 
As our wee Addie Sullerlan'. 

♦ Adam Sutherland. 
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In heicht twa feet, or little mair, 
Stout built, blue een, an' saft broun hair ; 
Few tliree-year-aulds hae thriven sae fair 
As oor wee Addie Sullerlan'. 

Nae suner were his een unlock'd, 
An* the spruce chieftain wash'd and frock'd, 
Than croods o' neebour baimies flock'd 
Roun' oor wee Addie Sullerlan*. 

Be*t bat or barrow, bool or ba*. 
Or whatever pastime chanced to fa*. 
The leading spirit 'mang them a' 
Was aye wee Addie Sullerlan*. 

Sae joyous in or oot the door. 
His cracks sae far 'bune baimie lore, 
'Twas thocht he had been here before, 
Aidd f arrant Addie Sullerlan*. 

The sun-licht o' his mither's e'e. 
An* saul o' her felicity : 
A dautit only son was he, 

Belov'd wee Addie Sullerlan*. 

But ah ! ae day his cronies roun*, 
Miss'd Addie frae the pavement croun. 
And ere yon sun had thrice gaen down, 
Dead-caidd lay Addie Sullerlan'. 

Cam* Scarlatina, dread disease. 
Wham ane but rarely can appease. 
Took Polly first, syne turned to seize. 
Fell sune, wee Addie Sullerlan*. 

In vain the doctor plied his art ; 
The plague struck at the vital part. 
And nocht could mair revive the heart 
O' puir wee Addie Sullerlan*. 
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For days his playmates 'bout the street 
A' dowie were, an' like to greet: 
While auld folk missed the bickerin* feet 
0* dear wee Addle Sullerlan'. 

But young heart-wounds heal wond'rous sune. 
And ithei?s waes we lichtly fin', 
Tho' there be bosoms mair than ane 
Grief-pierced for Addle Sullerlan'. 

And yet, ye fond heart-stricken pair. 
What boots it to lament sae sair, 
Wi' four still left, can ye no spare 

For Heaven, wee Addie Sidlerlan' 1 

Sae dry thae tears, they vainly flow. 
An' but augment a thnfbless woe, 
Tho', that 'tis hard, full well I know, 
To spare an Addie Sidlerlan'. 

An' when ye baith hae reached that bourne. 
To whOk a' wend, but nane return, 
Ye sail rejoice, tho' noo ye mourn 
A dead wee Addie Sullerlan'. 

God then sail clear awa' the gloom 
That hangs between you an' the tomb. 
An' ye'll receive in fadeless bloom. 
Your ain wee Addie Sullerlan'. 



TO MY BABY NAME-SON, JOHN YOUNG 

GOODALL, 

Born 11th December, 1873. 

God bless thee, baby name-son mine. 
And cause His countenance to shine 
Upon thy earthly pilgrimage ; 
And spare thee to a good old age — 
E'en unto life's allotted span, 
A useful, wise, God-fearing man. 
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! may the spirit-testing clime^ 
Dark brooding o'er the fields of time, 
God's image in thee ne'er deface ; 
But may the seeds of heavenly grace, 
Be strong thy budding soul wii^in, 
And choke the baneful roots of sin. 

1 know not what thy fate may be, 
Yoimg heir of immortaliiy ; 
Whether of human weal or woe 
Thou'lt most inherit here below. 

And can but pray thou'lt ne'er be driven 
To sell thy soul's birth-right to Heaven. 

Then come what may, life's stormy main 
May toss thy fragUebaxk in vain; 
With Christ for steersman at the helm, 
Nor wind nor wave shall thee o'erwhelm, 
Till the adventurous voyage past, 
Thou'rt anchored safe in Heaven at last. 



"THE POSTMAN'S KNOCK." 

(Written for lM Fly Leaf of a poor Foe^s ^^ Book qf 

Resulu:') 

Chiding the sluggish pace of time, 
Bueful there sat a man of rhyme. 

Watching the clock. 
Tilting his chair in fretful way. 
And this the biirden of his lay — 

" The Postman's knock." 

'Twas in a Lane with life a-teem, 
Where noisy locomotive scream 

From crow of cock. 
Till unto cock-crow, that, with pain, 
I heard him wail his sad refrain — 

" The Postman's knock." 
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Outbearded, certes, was the pard, 
By the lank jaw-bones of the Bard 

Who thus did croak, 
In dolorous numbers, with a will, 
His dirge that had for chorus still, 

« The Postman's knock." 

But not alone, for by his chair. 

There sits his spouse more fat than fair, 

Darning a sock, 
Who beats a rare sonorous gong 
Of sympathy with her bard's song, — 

" The Postman's knock." 

Their one-roomed home, tho' passing small. 
So comfortable seemed withal. 

That it bespoke. 
Despite Ma melancholic mood. 
They'd ofben heard, to purpose good, 

" The Postman's knock." 

In short, I fancied then, as now, 
'Twas alien to his hardship's brow. 

That cloud of smoke. 
And that 'twas but such flitting shade. 
As most have felt when aught delayed 

Some looked-for knock. 

And, reader, shame 'twere thou or I 
Further into home privacy 

0\ir nose should poke; 
Tho', if thou choosest, stay with me, 
And hear his gush of 'melody^ 

" The'Postman's knock." 

" O these doubts and botherations 
Tugging at the heart of patience ! 

this black rock 
Of the uncertain, if 'tis clear 
Whether this night I am to hear 
The Postman's knock ! 
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" Is there poor Poet who submits, 
From the ripe harvest of his wits, 

His choicest stock, 
To EsquireSf Ba/ronets, and Peers, 
And's on the rack until he hears 

The Postman's knock ! 

" If such there be, 'tis he alone 
Can give responsive moan for moan 

"With this poor cook. 
Whose crest, alas ! hath droopt so low. 
Small chance if ere again he crow 

O'er Postman's knock. 

" 'Tis not for biUet-cUmx 1 sigh. 
Expecting which, in days gone by. 

Had given a shock 
To this poor heart's most tender core, 
Had there saluted not my door. 

The Postman's knock. 

" Full well thou know'st, my buxom dame, 
'Tis list'ning for quite other game. 

Mine eai*s I cock; 
For ever since I brought thee home. 
With Cupid's gifts hath never come 

The Postman's knock. 

" Nor is it for a^clodpole band, 
But the exalted of the land. 

We patience rock. 
Till, botli our hearts go pitfcy-pat, 
Longing to hear his rat-tat-tat, — 

The Postman's knock. 

" A Duke, a Ma/rquis, Earl, or Lord, 
Or one who hath from regal sword 

Ta'en gracious stroke; 
'Tis these, and such as these, dear mate. 
Make us so anxiously to wait, 

The Postman's knock. 
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" And 'mongst a few surprisals glad, 
Wliat troops of disappointments sad, 

A ruefal flock, 
We two have met with in our time, 
Brought by that donbt-dispelling chime, 

The Postman's knock. 

" The poor, perforce, try many wiles 
To win a generous Patron's smiles 

For their lean stock 
Of real comfort's milky kine. 
Wafted so oft to me and mine. 

By Postman's knock. 

" Ah, nobles, ye who have of late 
So prone been to procrastinate, 

Say, wherefore choke 
Your better feelings so, that tend. 
With largesse, hither on to send 

The Postman's knock 1 

" O, Sirs ! ere patience 'gins to pout 
O'er Hope's last ray fast flickering out. 

Renew her stock 
Of needful oil, till up it bounds 
In answer to that prince of sounds. 

The Postman's knock. 

** Could ye but feel the swelling flood 
Of warm heart gushing gratitude 

Your boons evoke 
In this old cock of rustic song. 
Ye ne'er woidd let him want so long, 

The Postman's knock. 

" Let each with each, then, nobly vie. 
That no befooling 6y and by 

Shall longer mock 
Intentions kind, but send his meed 
Of good-will, so I hear with speed, 

The Postman's knock. 
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" For you whose dignity takes fire 
At tinkle of a homely lyre, 

That dare invoke 
Yo\ir patronage, mayhap some peer, 
Ere long, shall make you yearn to hear 

The Postman's knock. 

" Be this my malison the while, — 
God give you grace ne'er to defile 

Your scutcheon'd stock 
By fouler deed than had been wrought. 
Had your approval to me brought 

The Postman's knock. 

" And ye who'd touch not with your tongs 
Aught that to Poet poor belongs. 

Than 'twere a Brock,* 
Not e'en to toss him back his book ; 
How vain, indeed, from such to look 

For Postman's knock! 

" O mean twigs on our social tree! 
scrubs of true gentility ! 

But why provoke 
My hardship's bile with such a crew, — 
I've welcomed oft, despite of you. 

The Postman's knock. 

" Aye, good wife, tho' at times with pain, 
It has not always been in vain 

We've watched the clock; 
While some there are who did not fail 
To send us by return of mail. 

The Postman's knock. 

" Who doubts, from ^Beerslieba to Dmif 
Our volume of restUts may scan. 

And there take stock, 

* ScoUice, Badger. 
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What time each Budget from us went, 
When, and with what each Patron sent 

The Postman's knock. 



(( 



So, wife, let iis both wisely still 
Balance our good against o\ir ill, 

Like honest folk, 
And be contented with our lot. 
E'en though we may not always trot 

At Postman's knock. 

" And let us still to Him give praise. 
In whose hands are all hearts and ways. 

Nor spurn the yoke 
Which Providence hath on us laid. 
Yet sends so often to our aid 

The Postman's knock." 



TO THE GUIDWIFE, 

With the Present op a New Bonnet — "The 

Ormiston," 

On her Fifty-Fov/rth Birthday, 24,th March, 1874. 

Dear dumpy, stumpy, auld guidwife. 
Thou ae best comfort o' my life, 

E'en when my comforts noo. 
Compared wi' sic as I hae seen. 
When heart was young an' hope was keen. 

Are neither sma' nor few ; 
Come, whurl in owre thy easy chair 

Up closer yet to mine, 
An' while I coax the Muse ance mair, 
For sake o' auld langsyne. 

To help me, or skelp me 
Up stey Parrwisaus brae ; 

Thou'lt mark me, and dark mo 
Anither Doric lay. 
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Ay, Maggie, mine thou noo maun be 
Baith haun an' e'e, alake, to s^, 
Tho' when I thee addressed* 
Upon thy forty-fifth birthday, 
Proud was I, in my ain cramp way, 

To write my very best. 
But on o\ir march we twa sin* then, 

The ninth milestane hae passed, 
An' blindness to her dismal train 
Has a! but bound me fast ; 
Yet fearless an' tearless. 
Thy love an' trust in God, 

Shall serve me, an' nerve me 
To kiss affliction's rod. 

What though I barely noo can trace, 
At twa arms length thy comely face, 

'Tis in my heart of hearts ; 
An' wi' my ever-quickening ear 
Thy voice the mair distinct I hear, 

The mair my sicht departs. 
Sae, lest base self, the whingein' cur, 

Owre his ain sairs should moan, 
Till tears thy sonsy haffets blur, 
I'se drive him to the loan. 

Nor fear ocht sail stear ocht 
To mar our wedded bliss. 

Syne soothe a', an' smooth a' 
Wi' ae fond lovin* kiss. 

For aucht-an'-twenty toilsome years, 
'Mid hardships that iniire to tears, 

I've found thee still the same ; 
While trials thou'st had to endure. 
Fanned thy devotion warm and pure 

Into a brighter flame. 
Thou'st wrocht thy fingers to the banes 

For sma' awardiaents given. 
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An' wrung thy liauns ower deein' weans 
Till nMi distraction driven. 

Sml dauntless, though vauntless^ 
Thy trust in heaven an' me 

Was true aye, an' noo I 
Amaist could worship thee. 

Through seasons lone and woe-bestead, 
Thou toil'd'st to win thy daily bread. 

While I was frae thee torn 
By that incarnate demon Drink, 
Ain! dangled o'er the hideous brink 

O' ruin's blackest bourne. 
And ah, when God, through sufferings fell, 

In mercy ope'd mine eyes, 
The hame I ance had made a hell 
Thou mad'st a Paradise. 

Syne cheerfu', though tearfu', 
Thou took'st me to thine arms, 

Sair smitten an' bitten 
By folly's after swarms. 

INoo blythe am I that fortune smiles 
In recompense for a' thy toils. 
An' thou need'st but recline 
On the indulgent lap o' ease ; 
Or, 'tis but habit to appease. 
Gars work auld wifie mine. 
An' yet I'm sure I dinna ken. 

If kept frae labour back. 
Whether my lang-time scraping hen. 
Would ere a leddy mak'. 
Sae carefu'j I'm fearfu'. 
She'll gie hersel' nae rest, 

Aye wardin' an' guardin' 
Our noo fu' cozie nest. 

Ay, 'tis the ferly o' our time, 
That sic puir fashioner o' rhyme 
As I, maun e'en admit 
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That I hae made my plack a groat, 
And lodged me in a twa-en' cot, 

An' dinna mean to flit. 
And better stUl, my dautit pet, 

Ance bare eneuch o' claes, 
Fain noo wi' fashion wad coquette, 
An's fasht wi* bonnet craze ; 
Till hech sirs, the kech sirs, 
*Bout Swan Lane's grown sae great. 

That jeerin' an' sneerin' 
Rants spitefu' "Tousie Kate." 

E'en let her rant, come thou an' don 
This grand affair — " The Ormiston," 

Sin' sae thou mean'st to ca't ; 
An' may the style o't be the rage 
'Mang Glasgow heUes for hauf an age, 

Or till I wi't fin' faut. 
But, an thou lovest thy liege lord, 

O shun ilk uggsome crest 
0' borrowed hair — by him abhorred — 
An' chignons 'mang the rest : 

For, hark thee, an' mark me, 
Guidwife, tho' a' but blin'. 

To cheat him an' beat him, 
Isna that easy dune. 

Gude bless the Patron kind, say I, 
Whause bounty helps me to supply 

Thee wi' this splendid bonnet : 
An' were I dowered wi' sic ingine. 
His benefactions I'd enshrine 

In an immortal sonnet. 
But gratitude sae deep as ours 

Defies the rhymer's art 
To busk it wi' poetic flowers. 

And nestles in the heart : 
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And there still, 'twill fare still, 
»Mang ither tender ties, 

An' nourish an* cherish 
Our human sympathies. 

Come then, guidwife, and let us kneel 
*Fore Him to whom we may reveal 
Our hearts in prayer and praise. 
And thank Him for the generous friends 
His providence fa' affcen sends. 
Our drooping hopes to raise. 
And as our present 'bune our past 

In comfort far excels, 
By faith let's cling to Jesus fast, 
In whom all fulness dwells. 
Thus quately, sedately. 
Whatever may interpose. 

Reviewing, pursuiog 
Life's journey to its close. 



A BIRTH-DAY LILT. 

Composed for Mysel', and Sung by Mysel*, on my 
50th Birth-day, Wednesday Nov. 17, 1875. 

Right welcome to our festive board. 

Good Templar cronies dear. 
And o' the best we can afford, 

Ye'se a' get halesome cheer. 
Nor sail ye want a hamely rant, 

Whause owercome this sail be : 
God speed our noble Templar cause 

Straucht on to victory. 

Chorus — Then swell again the grand refrain. 
An' sing richt fervently; 
God speed our noble Templar cause, 
Straucht on to victory. 
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Let boozie topers bawl elate 

Their frowsy fuddlin* rhymes : 
Sic rowts, my freen's, are out o' date, 

"We live in wiser times. 
And sail we kneel, bound neck an' heel, 

Slaves to King Alcohol ] 
N"a ! trouthie, na ! we're freemen a', 

An' ban the whisky bowl. 

Then swell again, etc. 

There's Willie M. an' Dauvit Mac., 

Jamie an' Willie U., 
Hk wi' a sister at his back — 

Good Templars a', an' true. 
An' let me see, there's sister D. ; 

And sail I ere forget 
That strappin' queen, brave sister Jean, 

My sweetheart she an' pet. 
Tlien swell again, etc. 

An' there's a chiel ayont the sea, 

A staunch teetotal wicht, 
To wham in loving fealty we 

Sen' greetings kind this nicht. 
An' were he here, ye needna fear, 

Baith he an's wifie, Nell, 
Wi' micht an' main ilk nerve wad strain, 

Auld Scotia's foe to quell. 

Then swell again, etc. 

An' there's my sonsie auld guidwife, 

An' dochter Mag forbye, 
Wha've voo'd to aid us in the strife. 

Their vera best to try. 
An' mony mae stout hearts we hae — 

Stem altar-plighted men, 
"Wha'll never yield, till close we've sealed 

Ilk whisky dealer's den. 

Then swell again, etc. 
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An* certes, here's my hardship's seF, 

Noo fifty towmonds auld. 
The' weel my spousie loe*s to tell, 

Fm plucky yet an' hauld ; 
An' hlm's I am, withouten sham, 

I'se ply the Templar tawse. 
Sae, cronies, up, we yet sail grup 

The Vtaffic by the hause. 

Chorus — ^Then swell again the grand refrain. 
An' sing richt fervently; 
God speed our noble Templar cause, 
Straucht on to victory. 



ON THE DEATH OF BUKDIE PEAT, 

In his 16th Year. November 17th, 1874. 

Ane Doleful Dirge, 

Ye tenant bodies 'bout Swan Lane, 
Factor an' Laird, man, wife, an* wean ; 
Swith ! gie yer Laureate grane for grane, 

Frae nicht till mom ; 
Or in your praise hell ne'er again 

Tout rhymin* horn. 

And can it be ye've yet to speer 
What ails yer servant, an' hae ne'er 
Ae fellow feeling, nor, I fear. 

The will to show it, 
While he laments the fate severe 

O' brither Poet. 

But why, ye prosy-pated crew. 
Need I ask sympathy frae you j 
Auld mither Nature^ ever true 

To ilka bard. 
E'en she maun pay the piper noo. 

Or 'twill be hard. 
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Come then, ye woodlands, bare an' broun, 
Still left US *bout our smeeky toun ; 
Ye -winds that herald the wearin' roun* 

O' winteif gray, 
Assist me wi' yer dolefu* croon. 

To tell ray wae. 

Ye parks within our city gran', 
An* thou wham wi' a reiver's haun' 
Yon get, Crosshill, wad fain trepan. 

An* ca' its ain ; 
Come, ane an* a*, dae what ye can 

To ease my pain. 

Ye classic streams that slowly slide 
Into auld Clutha's savoury tide ; 
Kelvin, and auld Sanct Mungo's pride, 

Sweet Molendinar, 
Waft yer lethean spells to hide 

My grief the suner. 

Ye birdies a* that chitterin' cour, 
Beilless *fore the on-drivin' shower 
O' churl November, snell, an* dour, 

Kent ye my Peat, 
Ye best could aid me to deplore 

A frien* sae meet. 

Nae loss o* warld's gear till noo. 

An* I*ve had losses no' a few, 

Wi* scauldin' tears could ere bedew 

My e'en sae blearit, 
But tintin', burdie Peat, I trow. 

Comes unco near it. 

Thro' fifteen towmonds, ay, an' mair, 
He was my couthie Maggie's care ; 
An' tho' of late 'twas a' that e'er 

I maun'd to see him, 
Fu* mony sunny blinks o' cheer 

Hae I had wi' him. 

H 
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Bone as that sprichtly lassie, Spring, 

Brak frae her minnie's apron string, 

In generous haste fresh buds tae bring — 

" Upon the timmer," 
Feat made our cozie biggin' ring 

Through a' the simmer. 

When days grew short an' nichts grew lang, 

An' icicles firae winnocks hang, 

Naething could freeze Peat's fount o' sang; 

But, cantie boy. 
He caroled on, an' to us brang 

Nae little joy. 

An' O, sirs, when I'd staun' afore him 
An' whussle up blythe Tullochgorum, 
He'd wag his tail wi' sic decorum. 

All' danced til't tae ; 
Vestris had fain been to encore him 

In her best day. 

When he was young an* in his prime, 
I've leuch my sides sair mony a time. 
To see him wi' a grace sublime. 

Coup heels owre gowdie ; 
Syne o* the feat, in burdic rhyme. 

He'd whussle loud aye. 

In sooth he was nae common bird, 
As, doubtless, mony a ane has heard ; 
Sin', by a grafcefu' Muse inspired, 

I him hae sent 
Intae the war? to be admired, 

Thrice-owre in prent. 

But noo we're dowff an* dowie a*. 
An' kenna weel what's wrang ava'; 
His toom cage has been stow'd awa'. 

An* ne'er again 
Peat's like will frae his chanter blaw 

Sic merry strain. 
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An* daes it no seem rather queer — 
He dee'd tliat day an' time o* year 
On whilk my hardship wad appear 

Life to hae married ; 
While ae wee lass, for birth-day cheer, 

Thocht Peat should tarried.* 

Ay, sir, 'twas just the ither ouk, 
Oor household pet dee'd i' the pouk ; 
An' sic a bare, wan, scuddie douk, 

Sae worn awa'; 
Tho* stuffed, could ne'er been made to look 
Himsel' ava'. 

Yet think na' to requite his strains, 
Oor midden-head gat his remains, 
"Whaur prowlin' baudrons his sma' banes 

Micht ravenous eat ; 
Na' trowth, mid Kelvin Grove's domains 

I buried Peat. 

An' there when in some yieldin' mood, 
By oor toun Bailies I'm alloo'd, 
Thir simple lines may yet be viewed, 

And, aiblins, read 
By kindly e'en, whiles tear-bedew'd, 

Owre their ain dead. 

peat's EPITAPH. 

Here have I found a lone retreat 
For my once cantie burdie Peat, 

A songster sweet and true ; 
Then stir him not, but let him rest. 
With the green turf upon his breast — 

Peat died, and so must you. 

* A young and fun-loving lady friend of Peat's made this 
quaint observation on the remarkable date of his death: — 
**He might have stayed and enjoyed himself during the 
birth-day." 
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TO A PAISLEY FKIEND. 

On his Presenting me with a Copy op Tannahill's 

" Songs and Poems." 

'Tis e'en richt lang sin* I began 
To hae a heart-warm love for sang ; 
And as on kindness ye were bent, 
Te conldna, sir, to me hae sent 
A mair appropriate propine 
Than Tannahill, bedicht sae fine 
In skinklin gowd, and red morocco, 
That, without doubt on't, Paisley folk a', 
In token o* their fond regard, 
For honouring their truest bard, 
When niest election time comes roun*, 
Should cap ye wi' the civic croun 
O' their rare poet-breedin* toun. 

I got yer gift frae Lwrgdls "Willie, 
As civilised an' douce a billie 
As ere in toun donned trews or leather ; 
For though he's tint the scent o' heather, 
I'se wad my head an' bonnet till't, 
Some o' his forebears wore the kilt. 
And O, sir, when I'd had my fill 
Ance mair o' famous Tannahill, 
Proudly I gi'ed him place amang 
My favourite bards o' Doric sang — 
Ramsay, McNeil, an' Ferguson, 
Bums, an' auld Janet Hamilton, 
Crowned monarchs a' in Caledon. 

O could the poet noo but see 

His book adorned sae daintily, 

'Twad aiblins soothe doun mony a smart, 

That burned into his tender heart, 

As he held on his short career. 

Sad tenant o' this cauldrife sphere. 
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Ay, honour bo wham honour's due, 

An' shame to a' the doggrel crew. 

That flaunt their trash, nor rhyme, nor prose. 

Up to the public's veiy nose, 

"Weel daub'd aye wi' the yellow ore, 

An' garnished whiles wi' plates galore, 

But windy blethers at the core. 

Nature's muckle dauted bairn. 
Dear Tannahill, 'twas thine to learn, 
Frae her ain lips, hoo to impress. 
In a' its native loveliness. 

Her image on thy lyric strains — 
Her verdant braes, and flow'ry plains, 
Her heathery heichts, an* bosky glens. 
Her woodlands, shaws, an' ferny dens ; 
Or in the flush o* simmer's bloom, 
Or surly winter's saddening gloom — 
In colours that can ne'er decay, 
Sin' Monarch Time, while he bauds sway. 
Has sworn to guard thy works for aye. 

What tho' I frae the ingle side. 
Ne'er travel far ; wi* thee for guide, 

1 joyous speel Gleniffer Braes, 

Ajo! frae the heicht enraptured gaze. 
Till, 'fore my a* but sichtless een, 
The varied glories o' the scene. 
In ilka feature by do pass, 
Clear, mirror'd a' as in a glass. 
Nor fails my ever waukyife ear 
Thy feathery choristers to hear — 
The lark, the mavis, an' the merle. 
An' Bab, the bauld, red-breasted carle, 
They're at it a' wi' joyous birL 

Queen VemM sure did thee employ 
To wait on Cupid, her blind boy, 
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An' teach the bairn what sort o' darts 

Win far'est ben in female hearts. 

O' heaven itsel' we catch a gleam, 

When lovely woman is thy theme; 

An* while ae manly bosom warms, 

At sicht o' virgin beauty's charms, 

An' keen emotions, ne'er at rest, 

To joy or sorrow thrill the breast 

0' grey beard eild and maiden young; 

An' while there moves ae Scottish tongue. 

Thy sweet love sonnets shall be sung. 

O Tannahill, thy fate severe, 
Demands the tribute o' a tear. 
E'en frae the sternest Stoic's e'e, 
That cauld neglect forced thee to flee. 
In maniac haste frae life itsel'. 
An' a' the scenes thou loved'st sae well. 
An' tho' the toun that gied thee birth, 
Wauken'd at length to ken thy worth. 
Wad raise a bourock o' braw stanes 
To mark whaur rest thy tired remains. 
Yet are thy sangs, set up in prent, 
Just sic as I've had to me sent. 
Thy maist enduring monument. 

Then thanks, dear friend, a Poet's thanks ; 
An' tho' they downa at the Banks 
Bring muckle interest for yer boon. 
They're due, an' fairly counted doun. 
Gude send thee and the happy she 
Wha's sune, I learn; yer bride to be. 
Stout hearts to speel life's steyest brae, 
Blythe as the birds an' flowers o' May. 
An' may the voos ye made when single 
Defend frae scaith, a cheerie ingle, 
Yield a' the comforts an' the blisses. 
Connubial joys, an' loving kisses, 
Mequired in sic a world as t\i\a \&. 
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TO AN ESTEEMED FRIEND, 

On my leaving his Coast Residence to return 
TO Glasgow, September, 1875. 

What sweeter than to hae a frien', 
Upon whause f aithf a' breast to lean, 
And in whause ear we daur to tell 
A' things as it were to oursel' ? 

I. 

AuLD Coila's Bard, o'er dead Glencairn, 

Laments a noble patron lost. 
While I, whause Muse is but a bairn, 

0* thee, my nobler patron boast. 
And Gude forfend that I should e'er. 

O'er thy decease attempt to win 
This unco selfish world to hear 

What thou for me and mine hast dune. 

II. 

Glencairn, albeit a titled lord. 

Wad doubtless been unknown to fame, 
Had not he touched the tender chord 

That fired in Bums yon gratefu* flame. 
But thou a king 'mang honest men — 

Intent my troubled lot to calm, 
Need'st not my poor poetic ken. 

Thy manly virtues to embalm. 

III. 

The merchant may forget the ship 

In whilk he hath embarked his a'; 
The sailor may forget his hame, 

Nor wish for favouring winds to blaw. 
The miser may forget the gowd 

For whilk he perils his saul to gain ; 
But while I thread life's jostling crowd, 

I'll ne'er forget thee, deax M^Iiesji. 
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IV. 

The lover may be forced to yield 
' The maid whom he in heart hath wed ; 
The poet leave his songs unsung. 

Till he, poor soul, hath long been dead. 
The patriot may be forced to flee 

The shores that he would fain defend ; 
But nocht on earth shall wrest frae me 

My gratitude to thee, dear friend. 

V. 

And 'tween oursel's, I care-na by, 

Tho' yon dark future winna tell 
The when or where pQor life and I 

Maun o' ilk ither tak' farewell. 
Were I assured thou would'st be there, 

Kind heart, with but one parting tear, 
'Twould soothe what wounds Tve yet to bear, 

Between the cradle and the bier. 

VI. 

Enough that I, and she whause life 

For years hath up in mine been bound. 
Maun face the guddle, care, an' strife. 

That wait us in our daily round. 
An' niest to our saul-cheeiing hope 

O' rest in heaven through grace divine. 
Thy friendship shall nerve us to cope 

Wi' ocht that comes, nor courage tine. 

VII. 

And now, ere we depart frae this. 

Thy lowne retreat o' purest joy, 
Heaven hear our fervent prayer, and bliss 

Thy promise-dowered, warm-hearted boy. 
Nor can we more for him desire. 

To fit him for the coming strife. 
Than that he emulate his sire. 

Within the busy hive of life. 
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VIII. 

We've watched, well pleased, the sheeny trace 

O' genius in his bold bright eye, 
And smiled to see the bairn gie chase 

To mony a startling " how and why?" 
Then spare him, gracious Heaven, as now, 

To bless an honoured father's hearth ; 
And place upon his broadening brow, 

The priceless crown of real worth. 

IX. 

Let not thy modesty refuse 

This tribute, nor thy merits wrang ; 
Or if thou'lt chide an honest Muse, 

Kemember what inspired her sang. 
Nor doubt, while life's red currents play 

Warm through the veins o' me an' miney 
But 'twill be our delight to pray 

For the best weal o' thee an' thine. 



For thy dear sake. Heaven bless the roof 

'Neath which, 'mid duties nobly done, 
For thirty years the warp and woof 

0' virtuous life thy mother spun. 
Nor need her numerous ofi&prii^ grieve. 

Let fickle fortune smile lOr frown. 
An they like her at last receive 

The humble Christian's fadeless Crown. 

XI. 

• 

Adieu, fate will not more afford ; 

Sae, we maun aff to the auld trade, 
And leave thy hospitable board. 

To niffer Doric verse for bread. 
And come what may, be't weal or woe 

Awaits us here, sunshine or gloom, 
Our gratitude shall never know 

Blight nor decay this side the tomb. 
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TO JOHN DANSKEN, ESQ., 

Thanking him fob a Copy of the " Odes, Epodes, 
AND Satires of Horace," by Theodore Martin. 

November, 1876, 

Btr this time, sir, ye'll aiblins think 
Me bankrupt clean in Doric clink, 

And that, without a quorum 
O' creditors — ^thae pesterin bores — 
IVe settled a' my staunin* scores 

Wi* ceesio honorum. 

Yet hoolie, sir, an' dinna wrang 
A faithfu' servitor o' sang 

Wha owes nae man a bodle. 
An* wi* his stauff wad fell the loon 
That aff Sanct Mungo's cawsy-croun 

Wad gar his hardship toddle. 

But, sir, to you I maun confess. 
Sin' I a Horace noo possess, 

A bard richt fell an' skilly, 
Ere this I should ha'e slipt the branks 
On Fegaeus, an' sung my thanks. 

Worthy a rhyming billy. 

An I had the poetic powers 

0' Robin Bums, wi' fadeless flowers 

O' Po'sy I wad busk ye j 
Syne far abune the din an' steer. 
An' dirt o' this our smeeky sphere. 

My Pegasus wad whuisk ye. 

Maecenas thou, and Horace I, 

Our wise pows we wad wag on high 

'Mang Deities, an' charm a'; 
Syne on our high exalted stools 
Hotch an' lauch weel at siccan fools 

As dwell oxi terra Jirma. 
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But "waes my heart, what's to be dune ! 
Wi' my auld yaud broke i' the win*, 

An' baith wings bare an' scuddy ; 
Certes, I micht amaist as weel 
Attempt PcumaamM brae to speel 

On some coal-dealer's cuddy. 

Wi' mony a wad-be poet's fate 
Afore my een, I'se keep my seat 

At my ain chimla lug ; 
For wad I rouse ApoUo^a ire, 
Toss me he micht into the mire, 

Like some ill daein' dowg. 

In sooth, sin' I the truth maun tell, 
I ha'ena been just quite mysel* 

For twarie ouks bye-gane ; 
Nor am I yet in proper tift. 
To gi'e my hardship's fame a lift. 

An it be in the wane. 

Kennin', forby, that Willie Brown 
Wad, for his quarter's rent, be roun* 

About this very time, 
I thocht to let the matter staun'. 
An' sen' ye, by his siccar haun', 

My thanks in hamely rhyme. 

Accept then, sir, my thanks sincere 
For Martinis Horace, without peer 

The best beuk o' oor times ; 
Ae hour o' whilk micht weel indeed, 
Within the most prosaic head. 

Inspire poetic chimes. 

Bootless the task were and unwise 
For ane like me to criticise 

Dcm Horace and his lyre ; 
Whause Odes hae noo op'd up to me 
Fresh fruits o' sang felicity 

O' whilk I'se never tVc^. 
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Nae dout, our nudr enlichtened age 
Yiews Mm but as a heathen sage ; 

An' yet as far^s he gangs, 
An' we gie the auld Bard his due, 
We'll fin' his teachings quite as true 

As some o' oor scwans. 

There's scarce a passion has a place, 
For guid or ill in Adam's race, 

But what his rare injine 
Has brought within our prying ken ; 
While Wisdom, with a Delphic pen, 

Is praised in mony a line. 

Nae tawse satiric in his day 
The back o' folly e'er did flay 

In sic a slashin' style ; 
While Virtue, as he kent the maid. 
Was ne'er in ought by him betrayed. 

Thro' vice or crafty wile. 

Esteemed at court, life's sweetest charm 
For him lay at his Sabine farm, 

Whaur he had much to please — 
True friends, a cozie, rustic nest. 
And, dear to ilka poet's breast. 

Calm literary ease. 

But here the Mti^e has gat a fleg — 
My couthie, hard wrocht, darling Meg, 

An' leal amanuensis, 
Voos, an I langer gar her write. 
To bum my verse in perfect spite. 

Or lowp oot o' her senses. 

Then, sir, to spare my worthy dame. 
An' keep frae scalth our peace o' hame, 

O' whilk she's aye observant, 
I finish this hotch-potch aflair, 
By vooin' that, for Horace rare, 

I am your thankfu' servant. 
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Noo that I'm in a rhyming vein, 
Guidwife, tak' pen in haun again, 
An' write me doun, preceese an' plain, 
Twa lines to Jeanie Daisy. 

Come, then, an' on thy poet's knee 
Hide "lady pad" fu' jauntily — 
(Hoot toot, guidwife, it isna thee 

I mean, but Jeanie Daisy.) 

Sweet budlet o' a stormy past, 
Thou'st fan' a cozie biel at last, 
Whaur nae rude bloom-despoiling blast 

Daur touch thee, Jeanie Daisy. 

Nae mair the snell step-mither braith 
O' Charity sail dae thee scaith, 
Defraudin' soul an' body baith 

C vigour, Jeanie Daisy. 

Nae mair by gruesome Poortith scaur'd, 
Thou noo, as smiling Plenty's ward, 
May'st pouk the grim carle by the beard. 
Nor fear him, Jeanie Daisy. 

Nae mair, yon beldame. Granny Drake, 
Wi* knuckles hard thy croun sail paik, 
But in her shoon, we'se gar her shake 

Some day fo?t, Jeanie Daisy. 

Yet no, thy wee heart maunna lodge, 
'Gainst the puir crone, ae vengefu' grudge, 
Sin' noo thou leniently may'st judge 

The by-gane, Jeanie Daisy. 

Aye, Jeanie lass, the worthy pair 
Wha've ta'en thee to their loving care, 
To nurse thy weal will naething spare, 

But daut thee, Jeanie Daisy. 
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I fear the rather, stumpy tot, 
That the kind foster Da' thou'st got, 
"Will try his best, come what will o*t, 

To spoil thee, Jeanie Daisy. 

Nae dout, sin' thou art a' his ain, 
He thinks thee a bye-omar wean ; 
But dinna o' thy parts be vain, 

Auld-farrant Jeanie Daisy. 

There needna be, or up or doun, 
A happier bairn in Glasco toun 
Than thee; nor hope we, roun' an* roun', 
A better — Jeanie Daisy. 

An' tho' nae ither bairns thou'lt hae 
To rant it wi' thee here at play, 
Ne'er crook thy mou', for ilka day 

There's fun here, Jeanie Daisy. 

There's bowfie Sam, an* baudrons Kate, 
A pair that canna weel be beat 
In playin' mony an antic feat 

To please thee, Jeanie Daisy. 

To cats I pay but little heed, 
But Sam's a bowfie o' rare breed, 
Wha'll in a' gambols tak' the lead 

Richt keenly, Jeanie Daisy. 

When wat days keep thee within doors. 
He'll join in a' thy merry splores, 
An' bark out rapturous encores 

At ilk ploy, Jeanie Daisy. 

An' when thou'lt on the pavement hop 

At peveral or jumpin' rope, 

Wi' Sam an' thou wad'st try to cope. 

He'll cotvp thee, Jeanie Daisy. 
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He'll wliusk thee on his gaucy back * 
Up to the MwnSi ay, in a crack, 
Sae rarely has he learnt the knack 

O' lowpin', Jeanie Daisy. 

But, keep us a' ! — an' can it be, 
Thou'st fa*n asleep upon my knee. 
Heedless alike o' Sam an' me % 

Shame on thee, Jeanie Daisy. 

E'en sae, an* sweet be thy repose, 
Lowne as a simmer gloamin's close; 
While I, too, in a dreamy doze, 

Muse o'er thee, Jeanie Daisy. 

Close twined, as noo thou doubtless art, 
Bonn' thy dear foster mammy's heart ; 
May she ne'er feel shame's venomed smart 
For thee, loved Jeanie Daisy. 

An nae ill-faur'd mishaps intrude, 
She'll train thee up to womanhood — 
O' virtue, truth, an' a' that's good, 

A pattern, Jeanie Daisy. 

Sae, till the whirly-gig o* time 

Brings thee 'langside fair woman's prime. 

Clear may the bells o' pleasure chime 

To thee, sweet Jeanie Daisy. 

May'st thou, thy foster parents' pride, 
Mak' blythe their cozie ingle side. 
And, like a sunny vision, glide 

Around them, Jeanie Daisy. 

Still hale in body and in mind. 
Obedient, loving, leal, and kind ; 
May death alone, by heaven designed. 
Part ye, dear Jeanie Daisy. 
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But, ah ! far distant be the doom 
That casts the shadow o* the tomb 
On this, thy new-found happy home 

O' childhood, Jeanie Daisy. 

God's benison, wee toddlin* queen, 
Croun thee and thine at mom and e'en. 
Then nocht on earth shall intervene 

To harm thee, Jeanie Daisy. 
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A SKETCH OF CHARAOTEB. 

Fart First 

Come, Muse, let's be stappin'; owre lang we've been 
nappin'. 

Sin' blythely we sang our guidwife's natal lay ; 
Sae get thee in fettle, for certes, I ettle 

To test noo thy mettle wi' Bauldy MacQuae. 

Be't sang or epistle, I carena a whistle ; 

But let it be cantie, an' truthfu' as weel, 
For tho' mirth provokin', auld Bauldy lo'es jokin' — 

In truth's cause he'd knock e'en the feet frae the deil. 

A thump o' a callan ere yet he gat schulin'. 

And e'en what he gat o't baith scrimpit and bare ; 

It's perfect surprisin' to see him still risin'. 
By self-catechisin', to muckle soun' lear. 

He has but ae failin' ; he ever keeps railin' 

At poets and poesy — prosy auld dug ; 
An' cares na a bodle what Muse we may coddle, 

TTiR common-sense noddle we'll never humbug. 

Yet whaur's the auld bodie sae fond o' beuk study, 
Or ane that his leisure mair usefully spen's ; 

Sae that knowledge-roamin' frae sunrise tae gloamin', 
'Bout things 'bune the common a hantle he kens. 
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I lent him Macaulay^ tho' kennin* fu' brawly 
That he o'er his lordship's ilk chapter an' line 

Wad nichtly sit porin' when he should be snorin*, 
Sae bent on deep borin' rich history's mine. 

Be't physics or logic, or new clokit project 
That chiels scientific hae just set a-gaun ; 

Like fish oot the water, he'U wallop an' splatter 
Till feck o' the matter lies under his haun'. 

But, O sirs, it kindles his wrath when our Tyndalls, 
Lyells, Darwins, and Huxleys bamboozle wise men ; 

And madly wad brave-all dark regions to travel, 
In hopes to xinravel things oot o' their ken. 

Their blin'fauld reKance on fausely ca'd science, 

Their gossamer theories bonnily spun, 
Set Bauldy a-thinkin', when this to that linkin', 

O' houlets blink, blinkin' in face o' the sun. 

He styles them a' donkeys that say men were monkeys 
When by their Creator sent hither to dwell ; 

'And vows that he'll surely deny the thing squarely 
Till he sees the ferly tak' place for hinjsel'. 

Oor collegiate doctors and lang-headed proctors 
Had best, I jalouse, let auld Bauldy abee ; 

And O how he cackles when steevely he tackles 
Wi' common-sense shackles some famous D.D. 

And yet he's a byous, weel-leevin' and pious, 
God-fearing, Christ-loving disciple, I trow ; 

Tho' set him a-delvin' the dogmas o' Calvin, 
A' patience then shelvin', he's up in a lowe. 

Greek, Pagan, or Roman, or man bom o' woman, 
Ne'er perished, affirms he, ere Gospel times cam'; 

Fore-doomed to damnation— denied a' salvation 
Through endless duration — willed by the I Am. 

I 
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He canna abide it, nor cares he to hide it, 
That doctrine sae hoiTid appears to his mind 

A priestly invention-a fiendish extension 
O' Sautan's intention to ruin mankind. 

He hands non-election is but the rejection 
O* grace freely offered to 'sponsible man, 

And that there is naethin' sae muckle saul-scaithin' 
As want o' strong faith in God's ain simple plan. 

Wi' Bauldy the "heart's aye," as Bums sang, the part 
aye, 
That mak's a' the odds 'tween the richt an' the 
wrang; 
An' "wha like may blame him, and try to reclaim him, 
I'se never defame him in prose or in sang. 

Fart Second. 

I've ca'd him Auld Bauldy, for whilk he may scauld 
me, 

At least he'll no thank me for stylin' him sae ; 
And isna that auld yet, dowff-hearted, nor catdd yet. 

But blythesome and bauld yet is Bauldy MacQuae. 

A body sae feeble wad seem but ill able 
To shouther his way thro' the bustle o' life, 

Yet by perseverance he has made a clearance, 

An' won a throughbearance for bairns and guidwife. 

For years abune twenty our hero's been tentie 
A' taxes to pay at San^it Mungo's demaun' ; 

An' 'tisna sae canny that same oot to haun' aye, 
As Bauldy, puir manny, can weel imerstaun*. 

Gae search the location o' his habitation, 

A cosier dwallin' there canna be seen ; 
Nae " Howtherin' Jean" there, but like a new preen 
there, 

A's keepit fu' clean there and tidy, I ween. 



/ 
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His three winsome lasses ilk ither surpasses 
In striving to help him as weel as they can ; 

Trig, clever, and furthy, an* heart fa* o' mirth aye. 
They're a* alike worthy to get a guidman. 

I*m sure they've had ample o' fittin' example 
Frae faither and mither guid women to be. 

An' were I to marry, I wadna lang tarry 
Till aff I wad carry some ane o' the three. 

And O ! she's a ready, rare managing leddy, 
That guid wife o' Bauldy's, as ever I saw ; 

An't pleases me finely, ay, charms me divinely, 
To see her deal kindly wi* ane an' wi' a*. 

She helps the bread-winner — na, as I'm a sinner, 
Despite o' her gender, I'm no very sure 

But what to the latter in ilk business matter 

The grey mare's the better-gaun horse o' the pair. 

No that her auld cockie, like some timmer stock aye, 
Maun lie in the neuk, an' hae naething to say ; 

Na, na, by my certie, he bauds his ain part aye, 
And what he'll assert aye, e'en she maun obey. 

An' yet o' his deary he never grows weary, 
'Bout a' her perfections to splore an' to blaw ; 

Sae Gude spare her till him, for O ! it wad fill him 
Wi* grief that wad kill him were she ta'en awa. 

In fealty to duty, Scmct Mungo, the sooty, 
A truer pair hasna to mind his concerns ; 

Sae fond o' ilk ither, sae leal to ilk brither, 

Auld Scotland, our mither, may brag o' sic baims. 

The sunshine o' pleasure has, in a rich measure, 
Illumined their canny life's journey thus far; 

Or dark for a blink all, their fears they wad sink all, 
When cheered by a twinkle o' Bethlehem's star. 
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Some favours o' fortune, by dint o' close courtin', 
Improved wi' contentment, hae on them been poured; 

An' modest-e*ed plenty, o' virtue sae tentie, 

Brings whiles a bit dainty to honour their board. 

The plague o' the Bottle, that canna but throttle 
The heaven-toned voice o* true pleasure at birth ; 

That canna but sadden, saul-ruin, an' madden, 

Ne'er threw its dark shade on their love-guarded 
hearth. 

Na, na ; I could wager, there's no an auld stager 
In a' the brave ranks o' the Temperance reform, 

Wi' service mair ready, courageous, and steady. 
Than Bauldy, fell body, to lay the drink storm. 

There's scarce a new movement in social improvement 
But sime gets auld Bauldy to ride in its car, 

An' fin's him aye willin', a' duties fulfillin'. 
To spen' his bit shillin', an's never the waur. 

Gude sen' thee, auld crony, years prosp'rous an' mony, 
For e'en thy bit duggie might tell, an he could, 

Hoo 'tis thy endeavour a' discord to sever. 
And strivin' art ever to compass some good. 

Noo, Bauldy, guid e*enin'; I lang hae been meanin' 
To busk thy auld pow wi' a laurel o' sang ; 

An' gif ocht offend thee, auld birkie, depend thee, 
I'm ready to mend thee, whatever is wrang. 



THE AULD NAIG'S APPEAL TO HIS 
DROUTHY MAISTER. 

Part First. 

I 

O, MAiSTER, surely ye hae lost what feelin' e'er ye had. 
To use yer puir auld servant sae-— na, faith, yo're waur 
than mad. 
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To keep me at this tavern-door, for twa full-strucken 

hours, 
Till my rib-furroVd hide is soaked by thae snell-degs 

o* shoVrs. 

The brewer's " Charlie " owre the street, weel-clad in 

gaucy rug, 
Sends 'oross his pridefu' nicherins, to tell me that he's 

snug. 
Yet wer't na for sic sumphs as you, he'd aiblins hae to 

bide 
This scowrie weather like mysel', an' wi' as puir a 

hide. 

What ye hae wair't on drink this day, an' robbed me 

o' my cap. 
Wad gane a denty length to bocht my promis'd cosie 

hap; 
But och ! my puir auld hurdies noo gi'e ye but little 

thocht, 
Tho' mony a day for you an' yours fu' tichtly I hae 

wrocht. 

Yer wee Jock's greetin' wi' the cauld, an's drooket to 

the skin, 
Sae spare the bairn an' ye'll no rise— awa' I winna 

rin. 
E'en should a music ban' gae by, or pauchty weans cry 

"Gee!" 
Or 'bout my head, an' it were fair, their bits o' dragons 

flea 

Yet ance I was a flichty burd, wad started like a shot 
At sonn' o' bugle i' my lugs, or sicht o' scarlet coat ; 
But whisky, ^lat mak's fules o' men, frae youth to 

hoary age. 
Strange tho' it seems, sune sobers doun the cout into 

the sage. 
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True, heavy drauchts an' Ltingry wames '11 quench the 

fiercest spark, 
An' this same day on fuisty hay I've wrocht a soakin' 

daurgh. 
An' tho' I want the gift ye hae to reason oot a plea, 
I ken that drink's the cause o' a' my crushin' misery. 

The ither day yer cash was dune— ye'll mind o' this 

yersel' — 
Ye gat a shillin' i' my name frae factor Sauners Bell, 
An' gaed to tak' yer twal-hours aff 't, syne buy my feed 

o' com ; 
But neither pock nor ye I saw till four o'clock niest 

mom. 

There's ne'er a day gaes owre oor heads, an ye were 

takin' care. 
But what we easily micht win a croun a piece or mair ; 
Yet ye'll sit boozih' here for hours, syne like a deil 

ye'll ca', 
Sae little matter who it is, puir Jolly pays for a'. 

Ye fodder me upon the warst o' ill-wun bogie hay, 
A rip o' weel smelt cloVry rye but rarely comes my 

way — 
Nae hardy twal-hours' bite for me, nae mash o' bran 

and neeps^ 
But blythe am I when kind guidwife her tattie-peelin's 

keeps. 

Yer very dug's a king to me, an's sheltered frae the 

blast. 
An', dootless, noo, at yer chair-fit, gets bits o' bannocks 

cast; 
Tho', when he sees ye on yer feet, sic joy the creature 

feels, 
I've aften thocht himfou's yersel', he bites sae at my 

heels. 
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Gret up, then, man, an* come awa' I'm founer*t wi' the 

caul*, * 
An* fley'd I winna maun to limp hame to my dreary 

stall, 
Whaur knee-deep beddin' ocht to be, to ease my crazy 

banes, 
But whaur there*s scarce a straeto hide the cruel causey 

stanes. 

O, man ! is*t no a cryin' sin— to gie't nae harsher name, 
Yer faithfu' bread-winner to starve, an* ruin a' at hame? 
But, hark ye, lad, yer dounward race '11 soon come to 

an en'; 
Syne see what publicans '11 dae for wife an* baimies 

then. 

Part Second. 

Na ! ye'll no move till ^'Forbes** come an' drive ye to 

the street. 
When roarin* up some drucken sang, an* stacherin* 

*mang my feet, 
Ye*ll manage, wi* eneuch adae, to sprauchle in the cart. 
Syne ilka reesle o* yer whup *11 cut me to the heart. 

An' yet when ye are free o' drink — I'se wrang ye no 

a hair — 
This muckle I can say for ye, ye pay me aye the care 
A faithfu* workin* brute deserves wha gi*es you a* he 

wins. 
But, och, when ye fa' on the gell, I then come through 

the whins. 

My mouth-pock, hingin' to the tram, as ony whistle's 

toom, 
When it should be wi' aits an' beans maist flowin' to 

the brim ; 
And as for hay, when ye micht bring the best o*t for 

yer cash. 
To screw a gill*s price oot o' me, ye buy a stane o* 

trash. 



^ 
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Myshoon has neither heels nor taes, Jfij graith's a' gann 

to wrack — 
The brecham* nips my shouthers sair — ^the saddle 

shaves my back ; 
An' mind ye, there's a law in force, shud I hae broken 

skin, 
Before yon nebby police-court the smart o't ye may 

fin'. 

There's no a soun' spoke in yer wheels, the tradesf are 
a' agley — 

Ye're pinch'd eneuch to manage oil to creesh yer axle- 
tree. 

It'd aft a£&onted me to hear't squeel like an ill-set saw, 

Whilk makes a cart, a' naigies ken, nae easy task to 
draw. 

The auld cart-shed I'm stabled in, is win* nor water 

proof, 
Tho' noo, I'd gi'e my lugs to be aneath its ragged roof ; 
Yet ye'll sit wi' yer cronies there, fu* cosie, snug, and 

warm, 
An* leave yer truest frien' to thole fell hunger, cauld, 

and storm. 

Ye may be thankfu* that I'm noo sae crazy, stiff an' 

frail, 
Tho* fiery when a four-year-auld as ever whisk'd a tail; 
An' had a swearin', stoiterin' coof — as ye'll be ere ye're 

hame — 
Then play'd wi' me, I'd felled him stark, an' wha wad 

been tae blame ? 

* The ''brecham" is that part of the harness which slips 
over the animal's head, lies upon its shoulders, and to which, 
with the aid of what are called ''hems," the draught chains 
are attached. 

+ The "trades" of the wheel are those circular portions of 
it, which, being indented into each other, go to form its entire 
wooden circle, and into which the ''spokes" are mortised at 
the top. 
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'Tis weel for ye Tm altered sae — ^'twas but last Tyes- 

day nicht, 
A'body thocht ye crush'd to death — ^I ne'er gat sic a 

fricht — 
Ye stagger't in afore the wheel, an* had I no stood 

still, 
Ye'd never crossed that black door-stap to drink 

anither gill. 

In spite o* a* this sad abuse, I'm no a tricky prode * 
To wham ye couldna lippen ocht e'en on a level road; 
A ton, or mair, placed at my tail, owre saffcest grun' 

I reel. 
And up the steyest causey-brae fu' sickerly I speel. 

But, och, tho' unca lalth to yield, I fin' I'm failin' 

fast. 
An' hoo can ye expec' that I shud muckle langer last? 
Yet careless o' my waefu' case, iwy gains on drink ye 

spen*, 
An' wha ye'U get to fill my place, I'm sure I dinna 

ken. 

Ye ken I ne'er hae been ill-set, hae bitten, or hae fiang, 
But gin ye'll no tak my advice, an' gang nae farder 

wrang, 
I doot, I may let skelp at ye, for patience winna stay. 
Or, aiblins, grip ye by the lugs, since fleeching winna 

dae. 

Sae, for yer ain sake, come awa, an' ye'll no pity me. 
An' dinna sit till yer hae spent ye hinmost broun 

bawbee — 
When, gaspin' for yer momin' dram, ye'll hae to snool 

an' beg — 
O then, gie't up, prove ye're a man, an' no affix)nt yer 

naig. 

• "A prode," — a horse; generally a sturdy one ; very oftfe, 
but oftexiiimes very unwilling to work. 
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ANSWER TQ THE SAME. 

Scene — A Comfortdble Stable — Twelve months supposed to have 
elapsed between the Appeal and the Answer — Carter engaged 
eUa/ning his horse. 

Hoots, Jolly, man ! what is't ye mean, ye auld ram- 

paugin* fule, 
LoTip, loupin' like a hearty bairn jist new released frae 

schule, 
Whaur it was toilin* hard tae speel the rugged braes 

o* lear, 
But noo relieved o*t for a time, ne'er thinks o' labour 

mair. 

This " curry kame " o* finest tooth, I gat frae saddler 

Will, 
As " luck penny" when I yestreen paid doun his heavy 

bill. 
For yer rare " tippy "* suit o' graith, wi* gloss o' ripest 

slaes — 
But curb yer pride ! ye stampin' sumph — ^hae mercy 

on my taes ! 

I'm sure the kame's an easy ane, an' canna hurt yer 

yde, 
That's fully twa inch aff yer ribs — come na, keep doun 

yer pride; 
Though conadeTice but a towmond sin' set up its bardy 

gab; 
An' tauld me tae my very face ye were a palin' stab. 

Ay, Jolly lad, wi' kame or wusp, ye then was rarely 

fash't; 
As rarely to yer cost, ye ken, yer crib had to be 

wash't, 

* "Tippy," — a household word among carters, meaning 
very beautmd. 
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An' tho' the times hae mended weel, thank gudeness, 

for us baith, 
A modest gait in horse an' man 'ill save frae. muokle 

scaith. 

There, ye're fu' clean, noo let us see hoo this new 

brecham fits, 
I hope upon yer shouthers braid richt easily it sits — 
Ay, no sae ill, though it micht He a kenen fisuxier 

back, 
An' were we east the saddler's length, I'se gar him 

gie't a rack. 

Yer back fills up that saddle prime, while owre yer 

hurdies square, 
Thae siller mounted " breechin"* lie, an' fit them till 

a hair ; 
But had ye gat sic raxers on when I stuck to the 

dram. 
They'd fitted ye as breeks o* mine fit my wee bunchie 

Tam. 

But, och, whaur whisky's i' the case, 'twas sae wi' me 
at least, 

There's little comfort to be had for either man or 
beast; 

But appetite^ that savage tyke, track's aye the drunk- 
ard's stap, 

B«ady to snap ilk scrimpit bite e'en frae the infiEuat's 
lap. 

It maistly sets me mad to think hoa aft my drucken 

ways, 
Deprived my nearest kin on earth o' shelter, food, an' 

claes j 

* That part of the harness which goes over the animal's 
hinder quarters, and which keeps the cart at a proper distajofi^ 
when going down hill. 
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Ay, drove them chitt'rin' to the loan in weather 

fiercely bleak, 
That lazy rascals might enjoy a cosy ingle cheek. 

And, Jolly, aft the cuttin' lash o' famine ye did feel, 
When I sat boozin' days on days an' never turned a 

wheel; 
But noo yer hay, yer aits, yer beans, a royal naig 

micht please, 
An' quarters in a stable snug wi' bedding to yer 

knees. 

An' prouder beast than ye this day, 'ill no be on the 

road, 
Wi' shinin' graith, new cart, new wheels, fra joiner 

Andra' Tod, 
For whilk I paid doun on the nail twall pound cot o' 

my han', 
An' ne'er a firmer cart an' wheels were by a naigie 

drawn. 

Gin business daesna tak' a thraw, nor health meet ony 

harm. 
The day may come that sees us twa upon a bonnie 

farm; 
An' should I ha'e the luck to meet yer match at 

tryst or fair, 
I'se lay my lugs I then may brag the warl for sic a 

pair. 

Ye've licket oot yer momin's bite, sae Jolly, we maun 

gang, 
For weel ye ken, 'tween this an' that, we're mair than 

omer thrang ; 
But never flinch, teetotal keeps a fu' pock owre yer 

tram — 
Noo for the road — ^tuts, ye auld fule, ye're playfu' as 

a lamb. 
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Success, then, tae the Temperance Car ; Gude speed 

it on its way, 
Till publicans, thae heartless loons, on swuth nae langer 

prey ; 
Till no a drunkard through the streets, o' toun or 

clachan reels. 
May philanthropic vigour row its freedom-bearing 

wheels. 



THE CONSCIENTIOUS CARRIER. 

In days when railways werena plenty, 
An- merchandise was feckly sent aye 
By sturdy nags to toun an' kintrae, 
A carrier drave 'tween this an' Fintry: 
A weather-beaten, hardy billie. 
As e'er gaed road, or drank a gillie — 
An' yet nae wiser than he micht been, 
But was on mony blustery nicht seen 
Gaun stoiterin' hame the waur o* liquor, 
Haudin the tram to keep him siccar. 

This Rab — for Rab he had been kirsened, 
Aye woner't hoo he was sae bursened 
To mak' an honest way through life, 
Wi' ae bairn an' a caref u' wife \ 
When his door neebor, Charlie Glen, 
Wi' steerin' younkers, aucht or ten. 
An' wife, a spenthriffc, hauchty queen, 
Were keepit a* fu' snod an' bein — 
While Rab, puir chiel — 'twas a' that e'er 
He maun't to hand up tear an' wear. 

He woner*t — better woner't still. 
Yet aye ca'd in the ither gill ; 
An' as few fiiddlers stop to think, 
He ne'er took time to wyt^ tlaa ^t^Jk.* 
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At length o'er drink^a horizon dark, 

The philanthropic e'e could mark, 

The Temperance Star glint sweetly through, 

The gladdest sicht e'er met the view ; 

The whilk kind starrie's cheery ray. 

Showed Robin whaur his error lay. 

Things mended wi' him in a crack — 

He sune gat cleedin* to his back. 

An' brocht the guidwife fr&e the toun 

nk ither ouk some dashy goun. 

His trusty naii?, too, shared the Ruid, 

Nor mairwaslirimpit o' his food, 

Ne'er stuid till fcwal hours o' the clock. 

At change-hoose door wi' toom mooth pock ; 

But by an' by his firmer stap 

Tauld he enjoyed a heapit cap. 

As Rab ae day wi' tenty care. 
Was liffcin' parcels here an' there, 
A publican he brawly kent. 
An' wi' him mony a croun had spent, 
Cries — " Rab, I hae a jar or twa. 
For whilk I'd like that ye wad ca'; 
An* as it's nocht oot o' yer way, 
Yese get, forbye the ready pay, 
A whitter o* as sterlin' drink. 
As e*er ye yet hae preed, I think." 

" Na, na," quo Rab, " I'm no sae risky 
As trust again yer cursed whisky. 
An' for yer trade, I'd sell my naggie. 
Ere I wud lift yer jar or keggie ; 
Think ye, that I'se convey to ithers, 
That sair doun-draucht o' bairn an'mithers. 
When pledged to deal on nae pretence wi't, 
But in a' ways discountenance it? — 
Traitors their colours may desert. 
But / maun act a different pairt. 
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" Losh man, but ye wad keckle brawly, 
Should I turn oot the peelie wcUie 
To principle ye think I am, 
Whilk nae doubt is a hollow sham ; 
Syne ye wad brag o't to the trade. 
How ye'd entrapp'd a temperance blade, 
Ai^ justly raise a * hue and cry,* 
Aboot oor inconsistency. 
Some trucklers, principle may lea'. 
But Gude forbid it shud be me ! 

" Yet, there are chiels amang oorsels, 
Or else report great stories tells — 
E'en at the head o' oor affairs, 
Wha'd in their ships export yer wares 
Fu' blythely to some distant clime, 
There to produce disease an' crime. 
But let us hope our temperance kettle, 
'HI soon get rid o' siccan mettle." 
This said, Rab joggit on his way. 
Ilk inch a man in howden-grey! 



THE GUIDMAN OUTWITTED. 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 

Int/roduction. 

A' ye wha pride yersels in thinkin'. 

Folks' intellects are doz'd wi' drinkin'. 

What ye are pleased to term " fire-water," 

I beg ye, list my rhymin' matter. 

I'll vouch for this — ^the tale's a true ane. 

An' 'bout a whisky-lovin' woman, 

Wha had her wits as gleg to han' 

As e'er a T. T. i' the lan'j 

Tho', doubtless, ye may question whether. 

Had her; prime object been anither 
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Than satisfying appetite, 
Her woman's wit wad shone so bright : 
Be that's it may, it was surprising — 
But truce to a' this dull surmising. 

Part First. 

Some short time since, a worthy pair 
Ance wTocht a farm in Forfarshire, 
An' to this day, for ocht I ken. 
At farming they may mak' a fen. 
Our heroine was Tibbie ca*t. 
An* dearly did she lo'e the maut, 
And aften grieved her guidman's heart 
To see her play a shamefu* part. 
John was a chiel could tak' a glass. 
Yet, at the same time, let it pass ; 
The want o't gi'ed him little thocht, 
Tho' mony gallons o't he bocht ; 
To treat a freen or auld acquantance, 
An' ser' at kirns, or siccan rantins — 
Kept aye a gaucy weel-fill't bottle. 
Scorning the vera name, teetotal. 
A' this gie'd Tibbie room for saying. 
When flet upon for her ill-daen, 
" Man, John, I really muckle ferlie. 
To hear ye yirmin late an' early, 
Th&t my puir talents sae o'erreach ye, 
The mair sae as 'twas you did teach me 
The A B C o' my dram schulin, 
' At whilk, had I like ye been fuilin, 
I yet micht been a sober dultie ; 
But, payin' sic attention till't aye, 
I soon outstripet ye in knowledge, 
As our Dame's schule is by yon college : 
Yet, for my pains ye dae but faut me. 
When plainly, John, ye ocht to daut me." 
" Daut ye," quo John, "ye ken auld lass, 
I ne'er wad stint ye to a glass ; 
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But O, Tib, try an' be mair tentie, 
An' hand when ye hae gatten plenty." 
" Plenty," quo Tibbie, " baud ye there, 
YeVe hit the thing noo to a hair — 
Gie me but that, nae mair I'll fret ; 
But och, John, pknti/s ill to get." 
Tlius affcen had the twa contended, 
An' wha can say whaur't micht hae ended, 
Wer't no that John was sae discreet 
As sound a timeous quiet retreat. 

Part Second. 

Again had Autumn crown'd the fields 
Wr a' the gifts heaven's mercy yields — 
That is, when they are richtly used, 
Tho' we mauu own they're aft abused. 
Hard grain had burst its husky biel, 
An' safb craps too had thriven sae weel, 
That round the farmer's cosie ingle. 
Ilk rustic's heart wi' joy did tingle ; 
E'en muirland bodies' fears dispers'd 
At prospect o' an early hairst. 
Sae John maun ride into the toun. 
For ban's to get his craps cut doun ; 
Syne placed in stack-yard snug an' fast, 
Weel theeket frae the winter's blast. 
But scarce auld Nannie had he lap on. 
When a sma' incident did happen. 
That put him rather to a stan', 
Hoo best to get the thing aff han'. 
He'd been to toun the ither day. 
And ordered hame his usquabae, 
Intendin' weel to hae a splore. 
When he'd gat a' his craps in store. 
Noo, what put John sae sair about. 
Was fear that Tibbie micht fin't out, 
And e'er the sweatin' hairst was by. 
She'd surely drain the keggie dry. 
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He'd hid it aft in mony a neuk ; 
In holes whaur few waid thocht to leak ; 
But Tibbie's scent sae keen had grown, 
That e'er he kent the burd had flown. 
At length the bam cam' in his head, 
Whaurin he thocht he micht succeed 
In gettin't planted safe an' richt 
Out o' her kennin* an' her sicht. 
Sae to the bam they instant went 
(John, an' the man wi' wham 'twas sent), 
An' gat the keggie row'd within. 
Raisin', I trow, but little din. 
Syne John gat hand o' twa cart tows. 
The en's o' wbilk he quick did lowse — 
Twa roun' the keg he tichtly ban', 
Twa owre the rafters smartly flang. 
Close to the cob-wab'd rungle tree 
They hoisted up John Barleybree, 
Whaur he like new-drapt felon swung — 
An' mony a ane the rogue has hung — 
Then to a ring behint the door 
They made the twa tow-en's secure. 
" Ah ! Tib," quo' John, " I've dune ye noo ; 
I'se wad a groat ye'U no get fou 
Till I come frae the toun, at least. 
When aiblins we may hae a taste." 
This said, an' praisJ his ain parte, 
Toun wards, at length, he briskly starts. 

Part Third, 

Tho' in his wisdom sae conceited, 
Puir man, at times, is easy cheated — 
But noo he sees his projects thrivin', 
Niest moment they're to ruin drivin'. 
Our John felt sae in his defeat, 
But let us no anticipate. 
Tibbie, he'd i' the spence left sittin, 
A pair o' his auld huggers fittin ; 
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For when upon the sober tack 
Her thrifty fingers ne'er wad slack. 
But thro* ilk turn she smartly skelpet, 
Tho* that was when she couldna help it. 
Puir John had to the door scarce slippet, 
When to a secret hole she trippet, 
That had a view o' the hale steadin, 
An' ilk ane that cam' oot or gaed in. 
She saw John slip into the stable, 
Bring out the beast, clap on the saddle ; 
She saw him wi' a strange man crackin, 
Then spied them baith the road a-takin' 
B/Oun' tae the bam at the house en'; 
An' tho' 'twas rather yont her ken. 
Her sharpened instinct could discern 
They'd placed some unco i' the bam, 
Whilk woman's curiosity, 
We may be sure, wad hae her see. 
When L got opportunity. 
Nor had our drouthie lang to wait. 
Ere to the toun John took the gate ; 
Wlien, like a hare the hounds hae started. 
Or arrow frae the bow-string darted. 
She sprang out o' the house instanter. 
An' bauldly she the bam did enter, 
Whaur she began to look about ; 
But feint a haet could she fin' out, 
E'en tho' she left nae neuk neglecket 
But what she thoroughly inspecket. 
Worn out at length, an' sick at heart. 
She opL the eve was to depart. 
When by guid luck (tho* reckon'd guid as, 
'Bout real iU I'm ratner jub'as) 
She spied the tows tied to the ring, 
'Lang whilk her eagle e'e did wing, 
An' sune beheld — oh, sicht elysian! — 
What she at first thocht but a vision. 
As bairns glow*r into sweety shops, 
Wi' watery mous an' greedy cKo^%> 
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When they hae naething T their pouch, 
And their keen wee desires maun crouch, 
Sae Tibbie, on her tiptaes rais'd, 
Upon the keggie earnest gaz'd. 
An* had strong appetite gat claucht o't, 
I trow she'd ta'en a hearty waucht o't. 
But hoo to get it safely brocht 
Doun to the flair was a' her thocht ; 
She saw it was a sonsie cask, 
An' like to be a fashions task. 
At length a bricht idea flash'd 
Into her pate, and out she dash*d, 
Brocht in her muckle washin' boin. 
Clapped it aneath the keg, an' syne 
Again into the hoose she sprang. 
An' frae the cleeks, whaur aye it hang, 
Her guidman's gun she instant grippet. 
And aff the nozzle pock o't strippet. 
For pouther, lang she didna seek it, 
Fu' weel she kent whaur it was keepit — 
Pour'd in a charge o't frae the flagon 
(Her apron tail it ser't for wadden), 
An' rammed it to, as tichtly doun. 
As e'er a red-coat o' the croun ; 
Syne in a leaden bullet stappit, 
Mair wadden on the top o't packit. 
An' march'd aff to the field o' strife, 
Like Amazon, or warrior wife. 
Arrived there, nae time she lost 
In choosin' out a proper post. 
(Nae counter-marchings here an' there, 
On whilk our modem generals wair 
As muckle time as ser' them weel 
To win the hardest-fouchten fiel'). 
Then backwards twa ne yards she stappit, 
Doun on ae knee syne lichtly drappxt ; 
Sheuk i' the pan a flou o' pouther, 
Syne,rsdB*d. the gun up to \veT ^wx^iJaeic, 
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WMle wi' ae ban* her een she dichted, 
An' steadily the keg she sichted. 
Lang owre her aim she didna linger, 
But on the tricker placed a finger, 
When, click ! the weel-fill'd charge is pour'd 
While thro' the reek the torrent shour'd. 
Proclaimed the shot had ta'en effect, 
E'en better than she did expec*. 
She'd ca'd a stave in o' the keg. 
But Tibbie car'd na that a feg ; 
Sae neatly she the boin had plac'd. 
That ne'er a drap o't gaed to waste. 
The gun noo quickly thrown aside. 
She rushed up to the precious tide, 
Mair precious than she ever guess'd — 
She'd thocht it strong yill at the best — 
An' frae the house had brocht a cappie. 
On purpose she micht hae a drappie. 
But when she saw that it was whisky, 
"Ah, John," quo' she, "ye're played a plisky; 
Ye tell me, my auld chaun'rin' lad. 
When I hae plenty I shud baud ; 
That I'se noo dae sae, never fear. 
For surely there is plenty here." 
Into the boin her cap she dippet. 
And on the spot a drap o't sippet. 
Cried out, " Guidman, I am yer debtor, 
For I ne'er pree't a taste o' better" — 
E/Cfill'd her cappie, an' fu' crouse. 
She strutted back into the house, 
Whaur we shall lea' her, an' ye please. 
To tak' her toothfu' at her ease. 

Part Fov/rth, 

The sun had sunk into the west. 
An* wearit bodies gane to rest. 
An' Phoebe she had ta'en her place, 
Her ardent auld guidman to ^«^^^ 
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Ere John again had mounted Nannie, 
His trusty freen sae sure an' cannie : 
'Twas said she never had been kent 
To miss a fit whare'er she went. 
When speakin' o' her sicker fitten, 
We're no to think John had been sittin' 
Wi' drouthie neebors owre the table, 
Till quite unfit to keep the saddle. 
Na, na, he scom'd to dae the like, 
An' ne'er had lain ayont a dyke, 
Knock'd doun by fellin' whisky's pow'r, 
At mom, or e'en, or mid-day hour. 
Yet a' alloo'd, that kent him weel. 
They ne'er had met a better chiel ; 
Thocht him, gif ony thing, owre free, 
An' less inclin'd to tak' than gie. 
Noo hobblin' on he sune reached hame, 
In cheerie mood, to join his dame ; 
Saw that his folks were a' in bed, 
And as auld Nannie maun be fed, 
The worthy beast he sorted up. 
Ere he himsel' socht bite or sup. 
When he'd gat a' things putten by, 
And to the kitchen drew him nigh. 
He was dumfouner't quite to hear 
His Tibbie's voice, tho' far fiae clear, 
Some worthless, drucken haver singin'. 
And och but it was sorry croonin'. 
He threw the door up wi' a bang. 
An* to the kitchen quickly sprang ; 
But naething heard — ^he'd been mista'en — 
Na, hark, 'tis Tibbie's voice again. 
An' frae the spence — to it he gaed. 
And instant ope the door o't laid. 
When on her hunkers on the flair, 
Wi' rowen een, disorder'd hair. 
Crouched Tibbie, liker brute than human, 
And O, hoo much unlike a woman 1 
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" Tibbie,'* quo John, " again ye're at it, 

But i' the yearth, whaur hae ye gat it ? 

ril lay my lugs ye hae been doun 

Wi' that vile limmer, Jenny Broun, 

And in my name, behint her door, 

YeVe caukit up a bonnie score. 

I tauld her ne'er to gie ye drink, 

Unless ye brocht the ready clink. 

An' gif she's daur'd to disobey. 

The ne'er a bodle o't TU pay." 

But noo puir Tibbie's ruckle tongue, 

That erst wi' pith of oaken rung, 

Wad louner'd him that daur'd assail her, 

Wae's me she fan't begin to fail her ; 

But laith to yield, again she tried, 

An' hickupen, thus brief replied : 

" Na, John, there's nae luck noo in Jenny's 

Except ye bring her sillar pennies. 

An' tho' nae doot ye think me fou, 

It wasna there 'twas gat, I trow ; 

Whatfor gang there, I'd like to learn, 

While there is plenty i' the bam." 

" The barn," quo John, an* heard nae mair. 

As quickly till't he did repair, 

Whaur thro' the winnock, Flwehe^s rsijs 

His Tibbie's handiwark displays. 

He glowr'd into the bam amaz'd. 

Syne to the keg his een he rais'd. 

The whilk appear'd as safe an' soun' * 

As when it first cam' frae the toun ; 

And when he'd master'd his surprise. 

Began thus to soliloquize : 

" I've noo for fifty years and aucht, 

Been tuggin at life's heavy draucht, 

And aften whazlin had to stan' 

E'er I the load thus far hae drawn. 

* Jolm viewed the ca-sk on its whole side. 
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In mony places I hae been, 

An' mony ferlies I hae seen, 

But this strange sicht bamboozles me 

Owre ony thing I yet did see. 

Had I but seen the keggie smashed, 

An' a' the flair wi' whisky lash'd, 

As guid Ian' aft is wi' a spate. 

My wonner wadna been sae great ; 

But hoo this comes, by what invention, 

T own is past my comprehension." 

• •••••• • 

Noo wi' his fit he something kicket. 
He louted doun an' up did pick it, 
Cried out — " My gun, I do declare " — 
^Vnd thus saw through the hale affair — 
Syne leuch outricht, in fair chagrin, 
To think hoo he'd been dune sae clean. 

MORAL. 

Our tale at length is at an en', 
An' nocht remains but dicht the pen, 
Yet ere we dae sae, let us see. 
What teUs it for morality 1 

Ye votaries o' moderation, 
I carena what may be yer station. 
Whether 'tis costly wines ye're sippen. 
Or in raw grain or maut ye're dippen, 
Baith o' yer pleas but come to this — 
Ye think a dtap o't no amiss ; 
In fac', ye like it — ^but tak' care. 
When yeVe eneuch, to tak' nae mair j 
Tho' aiblins, when ye're by yoursels, 
(Or else report great stories tells), 
Ye're nae way laith to draw the pin. 
An' let an' extra tumbler rin. 

Dae ye ne'er think that yer example. 
Does mucklo, or to raise or trample 
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Morality in human kind 1 
Or, think ye that puir folks are blind? 
But here again is met yer cry — 
"We always use it moderately; 
An' surely every creature's gi'en us 
By Providence to entertain us." 

Mercies, to be enjoyed, are meant, 
An' we but use them as they're sent, 
But, when we tiim a guid to evil, 
Then moderation's o' the deevil. 
Ye youths wha hae this warld began, 
An' busy dae'n a' ye can 
To wile awa* some lassie's heart — 
A word wi' you before we part. 
Wi' her wha's noo yer fond regard. 
Ye doubtless hope, gif ye be spared, 
To spen' a lengthened, quiet life. 
In some snug biel', as man an' wife ; 
And, in yer youthfu' fancy's ee. 
Ye view a rising family, 
Aroun* a cosie, clean £[reside, 
A father's an' a mither's pride. 

Then, wad ye realize sic joy — 

An' wha the chance o't wad destroy — 

Ne'er tempt her that's to be yer bride 

To launch upon the hellward tide 

Of Alcohol's black distillation, 

That swamps the virtue o' our nation, 

And bears upon its fiery waves 

Our ruined thousands to their graves. 

Ye that are wed, keep frae yer dames. 
That greatest blicht o' happy hames, 
And ne'er for ance gie them the chance, 
To pierce ye wi' a Tibbie's lance ;^ 
Or, mark, ilk John — noo this nae fib is — 
Jist thank yersels for drucken Tibbies. 

* See Part Ist, linea 2211^1 to ^t\i. 
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THE PEDLAR AT BALMORAL. 

FOUNDED UPON PACT. 

M*Neill weel says, the barley bree 
Is puir auld Scotland's curse, 

An' that the kintra ne'er did see 
A blacker nor a worse. 

Her buirdly sons, it lays them low, 
Weakens their brawny arms ; 

Her dochters robs o' beauty's glow, 
Blichts a' her fireside charms. 

O ! surely, then, the cause that aims 

At rescue frae sic scaith, 
Nobly deserves to hae its claims 

Supported to the death. 

An' yet, alas ! — ^tho' strange to say — 
That cause has suffered wrang, 

An's had to warstle up the brae 
'Gainst opposition Strang. 

But, Gude be praised ! it noo can boast 

A fittin' i' the Ian', 
An' voos 'twill ne'er desert the post, 

While drink an' drunkards stan'. 

An' mony a wretched drunkard's hame, 

Ance sunk in misery's vale. 
Can noo rejoice and bless the same. 

As witness this true tale. 

A sturdy Scot, o' Inverness, • 

Wi' sorrow be it said. 
Gat ance entangl'd i' the mesh 

O' strong drink's foxilest ^eb. 
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Ay, weel did Donald like the yill, 
An' lang an' deep he boos'd owr*t — 

Ne'er thocht o' joys but o' the gill, 
An' madly he carous'd owr't. 

But langest roads ha'e aye a turn, 

An' steyest hiUs a hallow. 
An' Donald, owre fause pleasure's urn, 

Thocht on his ways, puir fallow. 

He thocht, an' nobly he resolved 

To lea'e the whisky bottle. 
And ere he'd further be involved, 

He'd be at ance teetotal. 

An* firmly, too, he kept his word. 

In spite o' inward cravings. 
An' by his late companions bor'd . 

To join their maniac ravings. 

An' mair than a' — ^the licht Divine 

Shone in upon his soul. 
Kept him upon the narrow line, 

An's passion did control. 

Soon Donald was an alter'd man — 
Gat true frien's, too, when needin', 

Wha voo'd to back oot ony plan 
He thocht he micht succeed in. 

And as nae handicraft he'd learned, 

Yet scorned to be an idler. 
He thocht his bannock micht be eam'd 

By trudgin' as a pedlar. 

Sae, by their help, a pack was stock'd 

Wi' trinkets an' sic likes, 
Ex)un' whilk the kintra hizzies flock'd 

As bumbees frae their bike^. 
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An' finely did he fit the trade, 

For he possessed sic parts 
As gat him sales whaure'er he gaed, 

An* won the lassie's hearts. 

Thus prospered he in warldly gear. 
Whilst Scotland he did roam, 

Till hap'nirL' ae day to be near 
Victoria's Highland home : 

An' still a gey anld farrant chiel', 
He thocht, wad courage trust him, 

'Twad greatly add unto his weal. 
Could he but gain sic custom. 

To try't at length he bauldly set — 
Yet wi' respectfu' bearin' — 

An' frankly tirlin' at the yett. 
He tells them o' his erran'. 

The lacqueys used him unco kind — 
For Donald's way was takin' — 

An' promis'd to bear him in mind 
To's lordship then in waitin'. 

His lordship kindly lent his ear, 
An' leugh weel at the project — 

Said he wad let his Sov'rin hear 
She'd sic a worthy subject. 

His wish, when's Sov'rin cam' to ken. 

Met wi' her acquiescence, 
An' Donald an' his pack brocht ben 

Before the royal presence. 

My word ! I think I see the stares 

O' that hale Royal Fam'ly, 
While lookin' owre puir Donald's wares, 

Sae gran' an* yet ^ae hamely. 
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I*m sure her Majesty ne'er saw 

Sic triflin' things afore ; 
Tho* aiblins they wad been thocht braw 

By royal dames o' yore. 

Nor was the monarch o' oor Scot 

Content to view the gear ; 
She purchased, an' I'se wad a groat, 

She never ca'd them dear. 

But what's this mak's the puir chiel start ? 

" Donald, our pedlar thou ; 
And wear our arms to show thou art 

A royal pedlar now !" 

Dumfoonert', Donald stan's awhile. 

Syne stammers oot his thanks ; 
Then, arm in arm, wi' guid Carlisle, 

Upon his Hielan' shanks, 

He lea's the presence o' his Queen, 

Wi' heart as licht's a fay, 
Nor had his purse sae heavy been, 

I trow, for mony a day. 

But noo cam' Donald's tryin' time, 

That gar'd him nearly shrink 
Frae's principle— for, in red wine, 

The Queen's health he maun drink. 

But as the yet live passion burned. 

He inly sought Heaven's aid. 
Then to his lordship, as he tum'd. 

Meekly, yet firmly said : 

" I hope yer lordship will excuse 

Yer servant i' this matter ; 
Yety tho* the wine-cup I refuse, 

I'se pledge ye baith in water. 
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" 'Twas temp'rance rescued me, when far 
Upon that hell-ward road — 

Help'd me to quell the inward war, 
An* led me back to God. 

" An' sure to ane that's gane sae wrang, 

His duty's to abstain ; 
For, should I taste, I fear I'd gang 

The drunkard's length again." 

His lordship heart'ly did commend 

That ane in humble station, 
Nobly his honour could defend. 

Tho' tried wi' sic temptation. 

" An' sure," said he, " her Majesty, 

Will still do what she can 
To further the prosperity 

O* such an upright man." 



Noo, hear ye that, ye renegades, 
"Wha flinch this great reform. 

An' madly drink, though it presage 
A peace-uprooting storm. 

Ye've seen teetotal was approved 

E'en in a royal ha'. 
When held by ane who stood unmoVd 

Tho' tempted sair to fa'. 

But come an' join the ranks ance mair, 
An' ye wha ne'er hae joined ; 

An' may ye baith in fealty share 
A Donald's sterling mind. 

An' be the glorious cause increas'd. 

Her banner still unfurl'd. 
Till Bacchus, wi' a heartfelt zeast, 

Frae's bluidy throne be hurl'd. 
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THE MATCH-SELLER; 

OB, THE 

MANLY BAIRN. 

AN OWBE TRUE TALE. 

Yon duddie callan on the street, 
Wi' bracket face an' blistered feet, 
Gangs Mrplen here an' there, 
Wr his wee box slung roun* his neck, 
Sellin' his matches or shoe-bleck, 
When he can raise sic ware. 
He daes his best the bite to earn, 

That parents ocht to gie. 
An' bravely, tho' he's but a bairn, 
He battles misery ; 

That sair faucht, that puir faucht, 

He meets wi' ilka day. 
An' few be that noo be, 
But mair or less they hae. 

Guidwives say that he's gat a nack, 
Cross-legg'd his matches sae to pack, 

That cheats them o' a dizen ; 
Or lays the boxes wi' dry chips, 
Cover'd a-tap wi' twarie dips, 
Sae prone is he to cozen ; 
Whilk practice, tho' I'se no defend, 

I'd hae wives ne'er forget, 
That youthfd' actions much depend 
On hame examples set. 

Let's hie then, an' spy then. 
The standard o' his hame. 
Look well to't, syne tell o't, 
Gif this puir bairn's to blame. 
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The w&'s are. black wi' reek an* stoor ; 
Ye lea' yer fit-track on the floor, 

Whaure'er ye chance to press't. 
For tables, stools, or chairs, there^s nane 
The only seat's that muckle stane — 

Shnd ye incline to rest. 
On hearth there's no a spunk o' fire ; 

The auld grate's sel's awa*; 
Or when they've coals, twa ribs o' wire 
Can brawly bum them a'. 
But sparely an' rarely 

Dances the cheerie lowe, 
To " Hchten an' brichten " 
Wee faces wi' its glow. 

Thae twarie shavings i' the neuk, 
That scantily an' black dae look, 
Is a* the couch that's here ; 
For beddin' there's but filthy duds. 
To fence aff stormy winter's thuds. 

When darkly fa's the year. 
The cookery things are few an' sma*. 

As sma the wark they've gat — 
That broken spoon, that bowl or twa, 
That lugless, fitless pat — 
A* dusty an' rusty, 

Wi' being oot o' use ; 
An' scrimpit an' jimpit 

The meal they e'er produce. 

Sae muckle for the hoose itsel', 

Let's see noo what puir wretches dwell 

Within sic drear abode : 
The mither in a comer lies, 
Sae beastly dnmk she canna rise. 

Or she wad been abroad : 
Beastly I puir. brutes, I wrang ye sair. 
The libel pray forg^e, 
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Yer great Creator ye has ne'er 
Dishonour'd as has she ; 

But woman, that's human, 

Can sae forget herseF, 
As drink till she sink till 
The lowest depths o* hell. 

Twa wee things courin' by her side, 
Are strivin* frae the cauld to hide 
Their mither's naked frame — 
Starvation's glowrin' frae their een, 
Death sharps his scythe wi' relish keen, 

His victims baith to claim. 
Yet ere that mither gaed sae wrang, 

As oor wee hero says, 
She clever was, an* leal, an' Strang, 
An' gied them meat an' claes — 
Aye steady, aye ready, 
To answer duty's ca*. 
But wae noo, the day noo. 
On drink she spen's her a'. 

As for the faither o* thae bairns, 
He's wearin' noo the convict's aims 

Within yon hulk afloat: 
Whisky gat him to draw the knife, 
An' fired him to attempt the life 

O' that puir helpless sot. 
Noo, hand we here : there's nocht remains 

But ask our kindly wives, 
Think ye sic sair misguided weans 
Can e'er lead honest lives 1 
Unheeded, unweeded. 

Their growth in guid is chok'd, 
Till thriftless an' shiftless. 
In jail or pidrhouse lock'd. 

O! Whisky, bune a' curses curs'd. 
The blackest, basest, an' the worst 
E'er fell on human kind-, ^ 

I. 
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Ye kill, ye hang, ye droun, ye bum. 
The mither's milk to gall ye turn, 

Ye steal immortal mind; 
But, hark ye, fiend, yer bluidy reign 

Is drawin' to a close, 
When ye maun meet on " Maine Law " plain, 
Grim ranks o' sturdy foes, 

Wha*ll face ye, wha'll chase ye. 

An' charge ye richt an' left. 
Syne rin in, an' pin in 
The begnet to the heft. 
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Come, Glasca callans, ane and a'. 
Whether at hame or far awa' — 
'Mid Afric heat or Lapland snaw, 

On land or sea — 
Doim owre yer een yer bonnets draw, 

An* greet wi* me. 

The glory o' our auld Sanct Mungo, 
A theme our bardies aft hae sung o' — 
A theme that Fcrnie, wer't left unrung o', 

Micht raise a ruction, 
Noo licks the dust at ilka fung o' 

Pell mell destructioii. 

Yet, callans, callans, dinna tear 
Yer locks o' fine reek-smeekit hair ; 
Dae ye no ken our peerless ^air. 

Like ither heUes, 
Don "chignons" noo? sae o't tak care. 

For weel it sells. 

Hae patience, then, an' bide a blink, 
It's aibli;^ no sae ill's ye think ; 



(( 
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Ye needna flee to cartes and drink 

To dronn your dolor, 

The mirkest day has aye a chink 

In winnock solar. 

We're no jist in the Bankrupt Court, 
Tho' some aver we're workin' for't ; 
Nor yet has " speck," in wicked sport, 

Ca'd owre our " banks,'' 
Knockin' our commerce, commons short, 

Clean aff its shanks. 

Nae Fenian gun-pouther plot 

Our Civic Parliament has shot 

High 'mang the clouds, on some new spot. 

There to mak sicker 
Things that doiin here cost them, I wot, 

Fu' mony a bicker. 

Mair splendid than in days o' yore 
Still towers our grand Cathedral hoar ; 
King Willie's at the Cross, tho' for 

Hoo lang he'll sit 
It's hard to tell ; loud Traffic's roar 

Swears he maun flit. 

Here, had I time an' walth o' spleen. 
Thou wad'st aveng'd be, auld Tontine, 
For lang the puir man's ready screen 

Erae win' an* rain, 
But ither game darts 'fore my een. 

An' maun be taen. 

For ony sake, then, paunerin carle," 
I hear ye cry, " Present yer barrel. 
Nor like a blunt whalp youl an' snarl ; 

Come, bleeze awa'. 
We'd ken the warst — what i' the warl 

Is wrang ava 1 
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" Has Provost A brunt his new -wig ? 

Danced Doctor Mac anither jig 

Unorthodox 1 The fatal dig 

Has G 's feU guUy 

Dealt thae fond hearts, whause hopes were big 

O' Marriage holy 1 

" Has Daddy Ocean, in his pranks, 
Sent CluiluL ragin' owre her banks % 
Hae some by or'nar stinkin' stanks, 

Dowgs sanitary, 
Gart steer at length yer lazy shanks 

In double hurry V 

No, callans, but yer " Fair" is gane, 
Tho* ye wad ance compare't wi* nana ; 
An' what adds venom to the pain. 

An' gars me greet — 
Our Bailies saw it yearly wane. 

An' leuch to see't. 

Wae worth, say I, the burg or city, 
Whause Magistrates think it their duty 
To curb and damp the social beauty 

O' Toil at pky ; 
Nibblin at Labour's hard won booty — 

A holiday. 

An' this has, in a sense nae sma. 
By board-room statesmen, ane an' a', 
Been lang a-daein, while they ca* 

The change " Reform," 
Heedless tho' 'bout their lugs they draw 

A civic storm. 

O, callans, but it sets me wud 

To hear them shout " the public guid," 

Syne in a mad destructive muid, 

Rush to assail 
Things that for ages gane had stidd 
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Our " Fair," historic, grand, an* aul' 
Should thrive 'neath wing municipal ; 
But sic delight they tak to maul 

That chuckle fine. 
They'd better rive it spaul frae spaul, 

An' end its pine. 

Durst they sae tak us by the nose. 
Their fiat they wad interpose, 
An' banish quite sic raree shows 

As I hae seen 
Embellishing, in splendid rows. 

Our bonnie " Green.'' 

But why should they upon them jBrown, 
Till noo the best o' them hae flown ; 
Scrimpt in their richts o' public groun* 

For booth an' tent, 
Tho' I hae seen them nigh haun roun' 

"The monument'"? 

Whaur noo th' enchantin* bawbee keeks ; 
The Punch an' Judy antic freaks ; 
The wee men wi' the hairy breeks 

That they were bom in ; 
The portly dames wi* rosy cheeks 

Like simmer mornin'; 

The wonderful wild beast collection, 

At but ae penny the inspection ; 

The wax-work, wha\ir life to perfection, 

At the same price. 
Was to be seen thro' ilka section, 

Frae men to mice. 

The penny drama, too, alake, 
Weel fit histrionic drouth to slake, 
Whaur justice to the rogue or rake 

N'e'er yet miscarried. 
But even-handed fell the straik. 

O' m^xitft^ TCL«n^« 
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Whaur's Miller's Thespian court o' fame, 
Calvert's, and ithers I could name ; 
Whaur " Richard," cock o* truest game, 

Stamp't, roared, an' ranted, 
An' 's knichtship o* the muckle wame, 

O* valour vaunted. 

Wha wi' lang Henderson could e'er 
Win Shakspea/re into tatters tear % 
Or wha wi' Peddie micht compare. 

By Nature favoured, 
When " screaming farce" our bill o* fare 

Sae richly flavoured 1 

Then Glasca Fair took aye the shine 
In rare side-splittin pcmtomime ; 
Wr Pa/rryy Fielding, an' a line 

O' Madames clever. 
Clown, Pantaloon, an' Columbine 

Were "joys for ever." 

An* whaur, O whaur the gorgeous stauns 
O' toys and sweeties ? whaur the ban's 
O' bairns, ilk ane wi' baith its hauns 

O' fairins fou, 
Gaun hame to rove 'mang fairy launs 

The hale nicht thro' 1 

But 'tis eneugh — e'en Doric verse 

The fairlies canna hauf rehearse 

O' " Fair-days" then, tho' noo they're scarce 

Worth gaun to see. 
An* tho' " Reform" what's left disperse, 

It may for me. 

" Reform !" in my young days, nae doubt, 
" The Fair** brocht many a drinkin* bout, 
When boozers lustily wad shout — 

" We're brethren a*," 
Syne yoke ilk ither's chafts to clout. 

E'en bluid to draw. 
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But noo-a-days, " in lang excursion 

"We worrie ither in dive^'sion," 

Like JRab*8 " Twa Bugs," syne think dispersion 

Will holis, bolis, 
Lead i' the lang run to desertion 

O' " Fair-day" folies. 

" Reform !" ask ye thae servants leal 
O* auld Sanct Mungo^s common weal — 
The publicans — an business feel 

As healthy noo 
As it did when ilk drouthie chiel 

At Itame gat fou 1 

"Reform !" 'tis but a pyat*s chatter; 

A' the reform about the matter 

Is this — when fules fa' on the batter, 

As fules vnU dae, 
'Mang unco bodies wide they scatter 

Toil's hard- won pay. 

In fine — 'tis a* but baimly gabble 

To talk o' "roisterin', drucken rabble;" 

For till " Th' Exchequer" scorn to dabble 

In Idqtiordoni, 
Big bills o' misery, crime, an' squabble 

We up maun sum. 



THE TWA CRONIES; 
Or, Auld Johnnie to Wee Jamie. 

Come here, wee Jamie, paidling thing. 
Fie, haste thee, bairn, my fiddle bring; 
We'se rattle aff a cantie spring 

*Bout our twa sel's, 
An' gar the very rafters ring 

Like music bells. 
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My puir wee frienless, helpless Jamie, 
The hale day lang thou winna lea' me, 
Baith but an' ben thou todd'lest by me 

Wi' bickering speed, 
Cravin' sic aids as I can gi'e thee 

In thy wee need. 

I 

Fortune on thee looks black an* sourT* 
An' fain wad nip thy budding hour; 
But hark thee, laddie, I sail clour 

The limmer's croun, 
Twad hae me drive thee frae my door. 

To beg the toun. 

Maun she, forsooth, auld sulky dame. 

Deny to thee a cosie hame, 

An* think I'd thole the burnin* shame, 

O' sendin' thee 
To meet thy wee life's faucht thy lane, 

Wi* Poverty? 

Tho* things are no sae fu' or bien 
Nog wi* mysel* as I hae seen. 
Ere poortith*s rowin' fiery een 

Should glare upon thee. 
My liin'most groat, wee toddlin' frien', 

I'd wair it on thee. 

While bakers muckle fat scones sell, 
Wi' hardship dire, or hunger fell, 
I'st see thou'st neither mak' nor mell; 

An' what is mair o't. 
While I've a roof 'neath whulk to dwell, 
Thou'lt get thy share o't. 

Thou'rt still sport, sportin' a' the day 
About my shop as blythe an' gay 
As blythest lambkin at its play 

On go wan lea; 
Hard tho* thy lot, thy heart an' wae 

Could ne'er agree. 



I 



I 
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Thou droll, auld-farrant gabble wean, 
Wi' me thou'st mony a dinner ta'en. 
An' pickit mony a duddie bane 

r the back-shop ; 
Syne aff thou'rt to the loan again, 

My sprichtly cock. 

Thou brawly ken'st the dinner hour. 
An' ere it chaps thou'rt ben like stour, 
An' hech ! but thou look'st flee'some som* 

Gif 'tisna there, 
An* back thou struttest to the door 

In moody air. 

But, Jamock, lad, ne'er waste thy win' 
On Daddie Time, he's deaf an' Win' ; 
The guidwife,* dootless, wad been in. 

Could she gat here ; 
Aye, there she is, come rin, noo rin. 

Thou supple deer. 

Thy sodger antics on the flair. 

Thy counter marches, martial air, 

Thy shoulder arms, quick march, halt there. 

Fire, stand at ease — 
Our ablest generals, I declare, 

Micht brawly please. 

An' spared, thou'lt be a sturdy chiel, 
An' on life's hard- won battlefiel', 
Wi' manly heart, and courage leal. 

Thy close attendants, 
Thou'lt clear thy road thro' wa's o' steel. 

To independence. 

An' wha kens but thy auld frien* Johnnie, 
May fin' in thee a faithfu' crony. 



* It would appear that our friend ** Johnnie " gets his din- 
ner brought to his shop every day by the guidwife. 
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When crazy banes, and troubles mony, 

May be his lot, 
An' hae to thank thee for some bonnie 

Weel thacket cot. 

Aye, loup awa' wee cantie Jamie ! 

Oh, but my heart is blythe to see thee. 

An' till thou'st strength eneugh to lea* me, 

Ne'er fail to come. 
An* get sic like as I can gi'e thee, 

Be't dud or crumb. 



OUH BOB'S BILLY ; 

Or, the Wife's Complaint. 

Weel, weel, thou's gi*en me mony a job, 
Guidman o' mine, leal-hearted Bob, 
But while wi' life my pulses throb, 

I'll mind o't still aye. 
The hame-come o' that rantin' rogue. 

Deer-fitted Billy. 

Of a' the Billies e'er cam' ben. 
He cowes them a', an' wi' a sten 
He sets my birses up on en' 

Ten times a day. 
Nor can I langer wi' him fen, 

Let come what may. 

When there wad never be a word 
'Tween Bob an' me, he breeds discord ; 
An' 'tis a pity ane's Hege lord, 

Aye kind, be't kent. 
Should lay a bane, on hk aiii board, 

C disconteiit. 
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Nae wife could hae a sweeter lease 
Than I o' pure domestic peace 
Till Billy cam', then the decease 

O' joys began, 
And ilka day sees some decrease 

Thae joys amang. 

But wha's this Billy, folks will say. 
This fountain o' sae muckle wae, 
That keeps ye chaun'rin nicht an' day ? 

Is he a bairn 
That early some ill-bodin' way 

Seems prone to learn? 

Ah no ! it ne'er has been my lot 

To muse abune the infant's cot, 

Or watch the gleefu' wee things trot 

About my knee. 
Or pray an' plan hoo ilk wee tot 

Fu' weel may be. 

An' yet, unlike a deal o' men. 
That mony hapless wifies ken. 
To whom HeaVn hasna deign'd to sen' 

Cheery wee pets, 
My Bob on me's ne'er heard to spen' 

His idle threats. 

But wad a body e'er believ't. 

This plague wi' whilk I'm hourly griev't, 

Frae whulk my comfort has receiv't 

Sic awsome shug. 
Is but a yaffin', fun-mischiev't, 

Wee tarrie dug? 

But sic a dug ; it's my belief. 
If e'er the mischief-working thief 
'Mang human kind, possessed in fief 

A breast canine, 
He's in that sum o' a' miscbiei, 

That dug o' nmie. 
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Yet Bob's been telt by chiels o' sport. 

That Billy's aff a sterlin' sort, 

An' that we'll yet get five pounds for't, 

Doun in oor luif ; 
A bargain be't tho', cuts them short, 

Ilk blastin' cui£ 

I ken nor care *bout Billy's breed ; 

But o' my napery hae a heed. 

An' grudge to see the sorrow screed 

It into rags, 
Till fit for little else than feed 

John Bowlman's bags. 

I grudge to hae — nor may't be borne — 
My new plaid and my new goun torn. 
Or bits o' nick-nacks I hae worn 

In lassie days. 
When a' my care was to a^om 

My hair an' claes. 

I grudge to hae my house bespattered 
Wi' filth, an' the flair-heid o't scattered 
Wi' Bob's auld castors, bare an' battered, 

Or things o' mine, 
By Billy's teeth, drawn doun an' tattered 

Aff dryin' line. 

Weel, I declare, the clatty brat 
Has in aneath my drawers gat; 
Here, Billy, here, come oot o' that. 

Ye plague o' dugs ! 
Lad, lad, an dirty tricks ye're at, 

I'se draw yer lugs. 

There's little odds hoo high I hing 
My half-dried washin' on the string, 
That Billy's ready for the spring. 

As greyhound fleet, 
And in a jiffy doul4l bring 

A' 'mang nvy ie^l. 
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Hae care o' us! does't no cowe a*, 
Here's my new crinoline sae braw, 
Riven into fragments, raw frae raw ; 

Confound ye, Billy, 
Tho' I should answer to the law, 

Ye'U gar me kill ye. 

Yet no, ye're but a silly pup, 
An' I maun lichtly use the whup; 
But, hoots ! gie't owre, an' dinna gruj) 

My auld goun tail; 
Ye're for the loan, but first lick up 

This drap o' kail. 

Aye, Billy, ye're aye on the watch. 
An' when the door's left aff the latch, 
Thae three lang stairs wi' quick dispatch, 

Ye're doun like shot. 
While no ae tell-tale "youf '' we catch 

Come oot yer throat. 

But is't no, Billy, rather queer. 
That when abroad wi' me ye steer, 
I'm deav't yer ringin' yelp to hear, 

An' hae to watch ve, 
As ye pursue yer mad career. 

Lest "duggers" catch ye. 

An I attempt to stan' an' speak 
Wi' neebor wives, I've you to seek, 
An' mony a dark outlandish creek 

I've soucht for ye. 
Sin' were ye lost, oor Bob wad reek 

His ire on me. 

Sae, Billy, lad, to save a' din, 
I've mony a weary fit to rin. 
Sin' to ilk meal, as Bob comes in. 

His cry is still aye. 
Ere he has touch'd knife, fork, or spin^ 

"Wife, wtauT ^a^W^V^ 
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An* wiser folks than I divine, 

That pains wi' pleasures still combine ; 

The pleasure's Bob's, the pain is mine ; 

'Tis but a niffer ; 
An' man an' wife, if leal an' kin* 

Agree to differ. 

An* after a' a kinder dug 

Than Billy, ne'er wag't tail or lug ; 

Sae tak yer nap there on the rug 

Till I come back, 
When I'se wi' new milk fill yer mug 

Up in a crack. 

But na, I see ye're for the street ; 
Weel, Billy, as ye like ; sae be't. 
Yet dinna scamper aff sae fleet 

Wi' sic a splore. 
But mensfu* wiselike, an' sedate, 

Trot on before. 



THE THREE TEMPERS. 

TOW, WOOD, AND COAL. 

Tow, Wood, and Coal, each to our rustic mind. 
Apt emblem seems of changeful humankind. 
Who, though they to one parentage must hold. 
Are rarely cast in the same mental mould. 
A very spark the Tow will set on fire ; 
The Wood and Coal a lighted brand require 
Ere they ignite ; but when they do take on, 
They blaze and crackle when the Tow is gone ; — 
So, by these simple three, we mean to trace 
Three various Tempers in the human race — 
Marking how best of friends are set ajar, 
When Anger lifts her standard black for war ; 
And note we, too, how fiercely fall the blows. 
The arma they fight witloL, and^uba^wnS^^iVl^ <3tf»a!^. 
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Jack Towline. 



Jack Towline was a seaman, stout and true 

As ever sailed a league o'er ocean blue ; 

Loved by his shipmates, nay, well nigh adored. 

He ne'er had made one enemy on board, 

Though he for twenty changeful years had sailed 

In the same craft, and never yet had failed 

To act his part, when howPd the maniac blast. 

And shred was every sail, and snapt each mast. 

*Twas from within Poor Jack had most ado 

To steer a steady course life's billows through ; 

And oft, alas, his lively little bark, 

Was dashed upon the rocks of Anger dark. 

But quickly Conscience to the rescue flew. 

And Reason's star shot out full orbed in view, 

'Neath whose mist-scattering rays. Jack keenly felt 

Compunctions sore for injuries he'd dealt. 

As witness when his larkful shipmate, Dick, 

Resolved one day to play on Jack a trick — 

And hid Ids "bacca," — surest means by far. 

To rouse the choler of a British tar. 

The trick disclosed, and boiling o'er with rage, 

In pugilistic warfare they engage 

Till Jack's strong arm, with one herculean sweep, 

Launched Dick headlong into "the vasty deep." 

Dick, for one moment in old ocean plashed, 

Next moment, o'er the gunwale, madly dashed 

Poor Jack, who bore him safely to the deck. 

And, like a faulty child, wept on his neck. 

In poor Jack's heart no ill-will found a lair — 

No vengeful feelings ever harboured there ; 

But, when in aught he wronged his foes, or friends, 

He ne'er was happy till he made amends. 

So, kindly reader, wilt thou tell us now. 

If thou hast ever met with Temper Tow 1 

And could'st thou love him, with his pass^voYL ^^T<3V5k%^ 

Before this other member oi o\ix aon^'l 
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Bill Woodhall. 



Bill Woodhall was a carpenter to trade, 

A man of whom our village gossips said, 

It took a deal to put him much about ; 

And e'en when ruffled with the world without, 

He said but little, though, 'twas on report. 

His hsa/rt made up for what his tongue came short, 

And that he would not kindly look for long 

On face of those from whom he'd suffered wrong. 

Jem Hawkins was apprenticed to our Bill — 

A clever lad, who did his work with skill ; 

Though, like the most of youths, he relished ftin. 

Soon as the labours of the day were done ; 

And 'tis a pity when youth's joyous hours 

Are saddened by the petty tyrant's powers. 

Jem's master had a stirring boy, called Tom, 

Of age with Jem, who blithely used to come 

And share his sports, when oft the pair were seen, 

At merry gambols on the village green. 

'Twas on a lovely eve, in flowery June, 

The wild woods rung with many a blithesome tune 

Of happy bird ; eiich little flower had closed 

Its dewy eyes, and infant-like, reposed 

On Mother Nature's breast. The human soul 

Alone beat inharmonious through the whole 

Of that blest scene. Some youthful squabble rose 

'Tween Jem and Tom, which quickly came to blows : 

Though, 'twas allowed by every urchin there, 

Tom was at fault, and took poor Jem unfair. 

Jem's haughty spirit could not brook to stand 

A blow from even young Master Tommy's hand, 

But sent him homewards, with a drubbing sound, 

Which brought his father quickly to the ground, 

Who so unmercifully beat the lad, 

That all the villagers were at him mad — 

Then dragged him home (with him poor Jem abode,) 

And swore he shoidd not stir one foot abroad 
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When "work was done, for full six months to come — 
'Twould teach him to respect his little Tom. 
And most religiously his oath he kept, 
Though earnestly pled Tom — the boy 'twas whipt — 
(But now youth's ready hands are raised in fight, 
A moment, and they're clasped in friendship tight — 
We look for wisdom in the head of grey, 
And find her romping with young hearts at. play.) 
That father woidd relent, but no, not he, 
Till Father Time had set the prisoner free ; 
And even then — so scant was he of grace — 
'Twas long ere he looked pleased in Jemmy's face. 
Again, dear reader, pray don't think us rude — 
Say, hast thou ever met with Temper Wood 1 
And if, as doubtless, he has cross'd thy track, 
Dost thou prefer him to poor Towline Jack 1 
And yet, thou'dst better keep thy frank reply, 
Till o'er this other sketch thou'st cast thine eye. 

Joe Coalfield. 

" Bom," as the say goes, " with the silver spoon 
Between his teeth," Joe Coalfield very soon 
Sought refuge from the trading haunts of men, 
And bought a snug retreat, called Mavisglen. 
It matters little to the Muse, we wot. 
Through what trade channels he'd his riches got — 
(Alas, the jolly-hearted days are gone. 
When Poet craft grew burly upon song) — 
Suffice to say, in life he'd prosper'd well, 
And that he known was, at his rural dell, 
By beggars all, as the good-^rvoitv/red man, 
Who served them all, and yet, " the story ran " 
'Mong simple folks, that were he wronged in aught, 
He ne'er forgave them who the harm had wrought. 
Once more our little globe had journeyed round 
Its centre orb, and snow lay on the ground ; 
All birds, save those few natives to our soil, 
At instinct's call, had left our northern isle 

M 



> 
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For warmer climes. The forest trees, now bare 

Of leaves^ snow-clad, loom'd through the hazy air 

Like marshaird ghosts ; when down to Mavisglen 

A beggar, walked, whose features, to the ken 

Of face-philosophers — those modem seers — 

Revealed a dismal tale of mis-spent years ; 

The bloodshot eyes — the down curved lips were there, 

And other marks, untraced by hand of care 

On brow of rugged worth. But, to proceed — 

Joe Coalfield hastens to see to the need 

Of the |)oor wretch ; but why that sudden start 1 

And why those words loud thundered from the heart 

Of boiling ire ? " Ned Coalfield, get thee gone ! 

Nor dare again to set thy foot upon 

My threshold, or, by heav'n, thou cut-throat knave, 

This hand shall dig one robber villain's grave." 

Then wild as wild sea beats its rocky shore, 

He drives the poor wretch shiv'ring from his door 

With iron hand, while heart and ear refuse 

The beggar's tale — not so the tell-tale Muse — 

Biief poor Ned's tale. His natal breath had cost 

His mother's life ; his father, too, was lost 

At sea, ere yet the babe was born. But Joe, 

His uncle, took him home, and loved him so. 

By none save by a few old friends 'twas known 

That that sweet blue-eyed child was not his own. 

(Ah ! Builder Nature nobly acts her part, 

And rears proportions fair — ^the rebel heart, 

That fell ingrate, alone her works has spoiled.) 

The boy grew to the man — the man defiled 

His Maker's image ; sunk below the brute 

In Appetite: till in a drunken bout 

He robbed his uncle — and was driven forth — 

A vagabond — without one friend on earth. 

As torrents swifter dash on to the main 

The more decHvity their channels g^in. 

So the poor drunkard, married to his drink. 

The swifter rushes to perdition's brink 
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Each glass he swallows. Ned grew daily worse, 
Till, as a beggar, he retraced his cQurse • . . 
Back to his childhood's home, thinking to share 
The crumbs that erst that table had to spare, 
But found, as we have seen, no mercy there: 
On pauper couch, he in the workhouse died, - 
Which boon, 'twas said, his uncle had denied. 

Our task is done — our Tempers Three are sketched — 
What, reader, say'st thou they are overstretched 1 
It may be so, but in our life's short stroll 
Of fifty years, -we've met, Tow, Wood, and Coal ; 
So of the three thy nearest kinsman choose — 
Jack Towline is first cousin to our Muse. 



" THE WILFOLD :"* 

OR, 

SUNNY MEMORIES O' THE PAST. 

A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

Whether 'tis Labour's toiling ranks "We view. 
Or partial Fortune's muckle dauted few, 
Whause only care is- hoo to squander wide 
Her gowden favours, to the rest denied ; 
Frae ilka life a lesson's to be learnt. 
In ilka gate a torn to be discemt, 
Pursuin' whilk, the traveller obtains 
Or rest or disappointment for his pains ; 
Though much depends upon his start in life 
Whether he fa's, or conquers i' the strife. 

Yet here we've ae stoot-hearted chiel, be't kent, 
Wha tho' in baimhood to the fremit sent 

* A farm so called, in the neighbourhood of Perth. 



I 
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By doun-richt perseverance ere an' late 
Owretook prosperity in spite o' fate, 
An' noo can weel afford to snap his thoom 
In puirtith's face, hoo'er the carlin gloom. 
An' hae foreby a saxpence aye to spare 
For ocht that proffers to befrien' the puir, 
An' nerve o' heai-t to second ilka plan 
That backs the weelfare o' his brither man. 

When but a bairn he had to wander forth, 
An' beg a leevin' frae step-mither Earth, 
An' heav'n-directed, gat a hame, we're told, 
Frae the kind tUlers of the farm, " Wilfold." 
Whaur aft his gratefu' memories convoy 
Thocht's supple feet to herd, yet, as a boy; 
Rin yerans into Auchterarder toun 
An* get the " kebbuck pairins " as a boon ; 
Whaur aft his fancy still delights to toil. 
Aye sure to meet the blythe approvin' smile. 

Grim winter there micht rage as lood's he dow, 
An* shake braid snaw flakes frae his lyart pow ; 
Sen' forth, in fury keen, his biting frost, 
Till ilka loch an' river could be cross'd : 
The wee herd laddie, trottin' 'bout the farm, 
Car'd nocht for him — he aye was keepit warm, 
Or were his fingers dinglin' wi' the caul*. 
At washin' neeps for cattle i' the stall, 
His mistress, as the bairn had been her ain, 
Wad kindly chafe them till they glow'd again. 

Her dochters, " Jess and Mary," helpt the bairn, 

Fu' couthiely, his " A B C " fco learn. 

An' brawly does he mind, as manhood noo 

Richt bauldly sits erect upon his broo, 

O' that snell Sabbath when thro' frost an' snaw 

He to the kirk gaed wi' the lasses twa. 

An' hoo the mither charged her dochters baith. 

To shield the wee herd ladcUe frae a' scaith : 
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To place him T their midst — ^he'd catch nae harm 
When i' the kirk, their coats wad keep him warm. 
(" Nae cauldrife crinolines" wore they, I troo, 
But weel wrocht habby coats o' hame-spun 'oo.) 

The aul' guidman stored up the callan's mind, 

Wr precepts haly and examples kind ; 

Implored that " Jacob's Grod '' might be his friend, 

Help him, on earth, a virtuous life to spend. 

And lead him safe to glory at the end. 

'Bout dear " Wilfold," the Sabbath was a rest, 

Nae burdies there bewailed a herriet nest ; 

Nae listless loungers there aboot dyke backs, 

To gather scandalisin* parish cracks ; 

But ilka ane, frae youth to sober age, 

Perused their weel thoom'd Bible's precious page. 

The beggar there a blythesome welcome gat, 

And in his ain neuk, by the ingle sat, 

Whaur sune cam' forth his stock o' wondrous news, 

Some fitted to instruct, some to amuse. 

Bed time arrived : whene'er " The Books " were bye, 

" Wilf old's " twa sons oot to the bam wad hie. 

An' kindly spread the beggar's couch o' rest, 

Vyin' wi' ither wha could mak' it best ; 

And aft, lest they'd disturb the carle's repose. 

They've thrush an extra hour at gloamin's close. 

What won'er then there gaed abroad the say 

" Twa real guid Samaritans are they," 

What won'er noo, that owre yon grave is heard, 

" Ay, Jamie's, dootless, got a rich reward/' 

What won'er noo, that John still lives to see 

His hoosehauld " flourish like the Almond tree," 

And least ava, that herds frae sic a hame. 

As auld Wilfold, should bear an honoured name, 

When battlin' wi' life's cares and trials keen. 

As thou hast nobly dune, respected frien'.* 

* The Herd Laddie. 
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The blessin' o* a wayward son o* sang 
Rest on thee, " Wilfold," a* the summer lang ! 
Thy bams an' stack-yards, be they still increased 
In healthy provender for man an' beast. 
May surly Winter ere he win thy length 
Hae tint the vigour o' his savage strength ! 
Thy fiel's the last he gets within his grip, 
The first whaur gowans thro* his fingers slip, 
A' this, an' mair, I wish thee mom an' e'en, 
For thy kind care o' this ance frien'less frien'. 

An* Thou, all present, powerfu* help o' a* 
That earnestly on thee for succour ca*, 
O spare this frien*, in mercy spare him lang, 
To battle for the richt, an* crush the vrang. 
O spare him lang to wage strong handed war 
'Grainst Demon Alcohol, whause reeking car, 
Wat wi* the dearest bluid o* human veins, 
Spreads direfu* havoc whaursoe*er it reigns ! 
And aid the suppliant to do his part : 
Worm tho' he be — Omnipotent Thou art ! 



THE NEW MOVE: OR, THE MODERN KIRN. 

" Weel, Dauvit lad, hoo cam* ye on 

At oor Laird*s kirn, yestreen 1 
They tell me that o* Wbisky John 

The ne'er a drap was seen ; 
But that ye*d tea an* toast galore. 

Ilk buirdly*s kite to fill— 
I*se wad ye had a merry splore 

*Bout* whisky, porter, yill." 

" Ay, lass, it*s noo some saxty years, 
An* I be spared to Yule, 



Without. 
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Sin* I sprang frae my douce forbears, 

Life's prickly piles to hool. 
Thro' mony hairsts Tve stook'd an' bun', 

An' mony kirns I've seen ; 
But, for a nicht o' harmless fun. 

This last ane cowes them clean. 

" I wash d my face an' chang'd my sark, 

An' put my beard in trim, 
Syne dauner'd east wi' Sauners Park, 

As ony missie mim, 
Jaloosin' 'twad be but a sham 

That nicht we'd likely hae, 
Wantin' the mirth-inspirin' dram 

O' cantie usquebae. 

" But, hech no, lass ; a blyther nicht 

I'm sure I ne'er hae spent ; 
And as for fuid — ye're i' the richt — 

Our kytes like drums were bent. 
I've relish'd weel a freen'ly gill. 

An' cap o' bizzen sma' ; 
But oor Laird's tea's mair freen'ly still, 

Wi' nae lichfc froth ava. 

" Then rift* an' sang join'd han' to han' 

As hard as they could skelp. 
An' tho* nae singer, at comman', 

I did my best to help ; 
While that the minstrels micht draw breath, 

The dancers took the flair : 
E'en tree-legg'd Pate — 'twad been yer death 

Tae see him hobble there. 

" Far better still — when a' was owre. 

Like sober, honest folks. 
Free o' that kittle whisky's power, 

An' mony clures an' knocks — 

* A humorous anecdote. 
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Ilk ane gaed quietly to his bed ; 

For my pairt, I can tell, 
I've wrocht this day wi' my auld head 

As clear an* sounds a bell. 

" Wi' drink I ne*er gaed oot the way. 

At waddin', diince, or fair, 
But aften, when I couldna stay, 

I've left an* paid my share ; 
An', at three-score, to turn T. T. 

May scarce be worth my pains, 
Still, I s'all daet, gif but to be 

A pattern to tJie weans" 



THE END. 
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